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WHEN INFECTION IS PRESENT 


Get After the Germs 


That’s what Listerine Antiseptic does—kills millions 
on scalp-and hair. 


aybe that is why, in a series of tests where dandruff 
aferers used Listerine Antiseptic .«wice.a day, 76% 
showed either marked improvement in, or complete 
disappearance of, the symptoms of dandruff in 30 days. 


Just douse Listerine Antiseptit on and follow with 
vigorous, finger-tip massage. See how those distressing 


flakes and scales begin to disappear. Note how itching » 


is relieved. Observe how wonderfully fresh your hair 
and scalp feel, smell and look. 


This is the treatment that doesn’t fool . . . that has 
helped thousands. Listerine Antiseptic is the same anti- 
septic that has been famous for more than 60 years in 
the field of oral hygiene. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 


Me and Buck were having an 
argument about them flakes and 
scales on my jumper. “Listen,” 

says he, “I’m laying my month’s 
pay that if you'll take my ad- 
vice, you'll get help— pronto!” 


I took the bet. 


“For all the tea in China,” 
Buck says, “‘you’ve got infec- 
tious dandruff—germs—lots of 
‘em! And to fight bugs like 
‘bottle bacillus’ you need anti- 
septic action—and massage!” 


Soon’s we got our Listerine 
Antiseptic, I went to work and 
kept going! Buck was right. 
Holy Smoke! Could I see an 
improvement! No 


Listerine Antiseptic and mas- 
sage really got after those flakes 
and scales, eased up that itch- 
ing. The old scalp and hair felt 
like a million—looked swell! 
Glad I lost that bet! Buck took 
the dough and we made liberty 
together. Good guy, Buck! 


The Tested Treatment 


LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC for Infectious Dandruff 


i. War and peace, the automobile me- 
chanic trained by I. C.S . is in demand. 
Today’s repair field is in some respects 
a bigger and more important one than 
ever. If you aren't cligible for the Armed 
Forces, then helping to keep home trans- 
portation running is one of the largest 
services you can perform for your 
country. 

While you help the nation, you help 
yourself. You stake out a future you can 
count upon. No matter how improved 
the cars we get a few years after the war, 
they’ll still need adjustments and repairs, 
The more advanced the models, in fact, 
the more they'll require the services of 


trained experts a3 oppos sed to run-ofe 
mine “grease monkeys.” 

If you're already in business on your 
own, remember that the better the ser- 
vice you give today the larger your pat- 
ronage tomorrow. There are I. C. S. 
Automobile Courses designed for the ex- 
perienced man just as others are tailored 
for the beginner. Those who enroll fer 
advanced training are true é¢xperts who 
realize there is no limit to the things a 
man may know. 

In the automotive field, all your knowl- 
edge pays off. With I.C.S. you acquire 
it in your spare time —at low cost. The 
coupon brings full information. 
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Doug Allen said: “You're a cop, 
Bill. Can’t you compel them to 
have an autopsy performed ?” 

The drapes had been drawn over 
the library windows, so that we 
stood facing each other in stifling 
gloom. Though there were many 
mourners in other parts of the 
house, I could hear no voices. The 
presence of death creates a peculiar 
hush of its own. 

“Why an autopsy?” I asked. 

“To find out why Sally died.” 

I studied him. Doug and I had 
been brought up in the town within 
a mile of each other, yet we never 
had been close friends. He had 


© It blinked its eyes, it walked; in 
fact, it even tried to talk, 
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been the local bright boy, the am- 
bitious lad; I had been a hell-raiser. 
He had gone on to establish him- 
self as an up-and-coming business 
man and prominent citizen; I was 
merely a plain-clothes sergeant in 
the State police force. 

But there was a bond between 
us. We both had loved Sally Ca- 
ruth, and now Sally was dead. 

I said: “To begin with, I’m not 
a cop in this house. I’m here on a 
leave of absence. Besides, we know 
the cause of Sally’s death. Dr. 
Deylen insists it was her heart.” 

“There are ways to weaken a 
person’s heart.” 


“You mean drugs?” I was forc- 
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ing it out of him, 

“All right, drugs,’ Doug said 
savagely. “Poison. I want an au- 
topsy to find out if Sally was mur- 
dered. There was no reason for 
her to die.” 

“Sally was 
pointed out. 

“No, she wasn’t. She was built 
along delicate lines, but she was 
never sick, Two days ago I called 
on her here and she was in perfect 
health. Yesterday I got a phone 
kali from her uncle. He was wor- 
ried about her. I drove over and 
she was already sinking, and Dr. 
Deylen looked pretty hopeless. 
This morning she was dead.” 

“It happens like that,’ I said, 
“Especially, when it’s the heart.” 

Doug’s mouth twisted. “And it 
happens that her uncle, Louis 
Caruth, died suddenly and mysteri- 
ously eight months ago. As a cop, 
Bill, how many things have to hap- 
pen before they form a pattern?” 

I was wondering about that. 
Eight months ago Louis Caruth’s 
body had been found at the bottom 
* of a steep chasm not far from his 
home. His neck was broken. He 
had fallen, jumped, or been pushed 
—take your choice. It had been 
impossible for us to prove how he 
had died. And nobody much cared, 
except perhaps his niece Sally; and 
she, I think, mourned him only out 
of a sense of duty. 

Louis Caruth had been kinder 
to Sally than to anybody else, but 
that wasn’t saying much. It’s true 
that he had raised her from child- 
hood, but there are more personal 
ways of being kind. He never made 


always frail,” I 


any: of her boy friends, like Doug 
and myself, welcome in the house. 
Though he could certainly afford 
it, he never sent her to a decent 
school, and she had fewer clothes 
than any of the other girls. In 
short, Louis Caruth was a mean, 
bitter old man, the richest man in 
the community and the most dis- 
liked. 

Even his one known charity re- 
turned interest to him, when he took 
his destitute brother Eric and Eric’s 
wife Alice in to live with him and 
Sally. It turned out that Louis 
got himself a housekeeper in Alice 
and a handyman in Eric without 
the necessity of paying wages. 

Nobody much regretted Louis 
Caruth’s death, but Sally’s death, 
of course, was different. Doug and 
I weren’t the only ones who had 
Joved her, not by a long shot. 

Doug was speaking again, an- 
grily, urgently. “And why the haste 
to get Sally’s body out of the 
house? She’s been dead only a 
few hours. And why cremate her?” 

“Alice always has believed in 
cremation.” 

“Very convenient now,” Doug 
sneered. “Cremation will destroy 
every scrap of evidence.” 

It was out now, the bald accusa- 
tion. 

“Do you suspect Alice or Eric 
of having murdered Sally?” I 
asked. 

“Pil go further than that. TI 
say that this isn’t the first time that 
they murdered somebody.” 

Į said nothing. Both of us had 
been deeply hurt by Sally’s death, 
and Dowg’s nerves were haywire. 
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That might be responsible for his 
words—or it might not. 

Doug Allen grabbed my arm. His 
handsome face, pale and intense, 
was close to mine. Perspiration lay 
on his upper lip. 

“Tt stands to reason, Bill, Eric 
and Alice were virtually slaves of 
Louis Caruth while he remained 
alive. They depended on him for 
every crust of bread.” 

“But his will didn’t leave them 
a cent,” I reminded him. 

“It didn’t, but they couldn’t have 
known that, They expected a 
share of the estate to go to Sally, 
but not every last penny of it. The 
result was that they simply changed 
masters,” 

“Sally was good to them,” I said. 

“Of course, but it was still char- 
ity. Don’t you see it? Sally left 
no will. Eric, as her blood uncle, 
is the nearest of kin. With her 
dead, it all goes to them.” 

“You need evidence,” I told him. 

“An autopsy will find it.” 

“Its not that simple. Only Eric, 
her nearest kin, can grant permis- 
sion for an autopsy to be per- 
formed. And no judge will issue 
a court order unless there’s more 
than a vague suspicion of foul 
play.” 

“T know it,’ he said. “That's 
why I haven’t tried to go to a judge. 
But you’re on the inside of the 
cops, Bill. There might be some 
technicality I don’t know about to 
get an autopsy performed.” 

“There isn’t,” I told him. 
best I can do is talk to Eric.” 

Doug laughed harshly. “Sure, 
hell want proof of murder discov- 


“Ene 


ered—like hell! Do you know what 
Eric told me an hour ago? He said 
the doll was responsible for Sally’s 
death.” 

“Eric said that? Hes the least 
superstitious man I ever knew.” 

“Sure he is. Maybe he’s trying 
to cook up an alibi. Maybe he'll 
try to pretend he’s gone crazy. I’m 
going to have another talk with 
Dr. Deylen.” 

For a long minute after Doug 
left, I stood there in the gloomy 
library. Then I opened the door 
to a small room off the library 
which once had been a storeroom. 
Within recent years it had become 
known as the doll room. 

Louis Caruth’s dolls had been his 
only known extravagance, though 
I always believed that his collection 
had been more of an investment 
than a hobby. They could always 
be turned into ready money, like 
real estate. The doll of Sally, I 
understood, was worth a couple of 
thousand dollars. 

Thirty or forty of the dolls, 
dressed in expensive satins and 
laces, sat or stood on special shelves 
built for them. They looked, for 
all the world, like miniature hu- 
mans—Victorian grand ladies, 
American Indians in full regalia, 
two soldiers of the American Revo- 
lution, picturesque natives of the 
Middle East in their charming dress, 
and so on. Four or five of them 
were as big as dwarfs, yet for all 
their realism, they were merely 
dolls. 

Except the doll of Sally. It 
gave you a shock the first time you 
looked at it, for it might have been 
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Sally herself. The doll was a bit 
over five feet tall, exactly Sally’s 
size. 

Sally always had hated it. Once 
she had told me that she sometimes 
had a curious notion that the doll 
was jealous of her living counter- 
part, that the doll was striving to 
possess her soul. 

I had laughed at her, of course, 
and Sally had laughed, too; but she 
had never been happy about the 
doll. She had posed for it only 
because her uncle had wanted her 
to. Louis Caruth had brought a 
famous dollmaker all the waa from 
-Los Angeles, saying that Sally, so 
_ delicately lovely, would be an ideal 
model because she was so much like 
a doll herself. 

I stood in the doorway of the 
dim room, looking at the doll that 
was so lifelike that it was like look- 
ing at the live Sally. It was re- 
clined in sleep on a real chaise 
longue in a specially built locked 
glass case that was as wide as a 
small room. And it was dressed 
in a rose taffeta evening dress which 
had been Sally’s. Every detail was 
precise, to the manicured fingernails 
and the red lips, the flesh tint of 
the bare shoulders and the graceful 
turn of the calves. 

And suddenly the lids of the 
doll’s closed eyes moved. 

A tremor went through me. I 
stepped closer, peering down into 
that inanimate face, remembering 
how Sally had said that the doll 
wanted her soul. 

Then I found myself chuckling 
without mirth. It was a trick of 
the light or of my imagination. The 


doll was just a doll, and Sally lay 
dead in the next room. 


The rather simple coffin rested 
on two chairs in the middle of the 
living room. In the doorway I 
paused, wondering if I, who had 
seen so many people who had died 
in agony, would have the courage 
to look at the dead, serene face of 
the girl I had loved. 

It was even dimmer in here than 
in the other rooms, and I did not 
see Alice Caruth until she touched 
my arm. She was a quiet woman 
of about fifty, a strong woman, 
unbeaten even by poverty, with a 
great capacity for bitterness. She 
could resent people enough to mur- 
der them, I thought. First, per- 
haps, Louis Caruth, her brother-in- 
law, and then Sally. 

“I’m glad you came, Bill,” Alice 
said. “You haven’t seen Sally yet, 
have you?” 

Alice led me to the coffin. It 
was, oddly, not at all like looking 
at death. Sally looked as beauti- 
ful as I ever had seen her. 

“That’s because it happened» so 
quickly,” Alice told me. “She 
wasn't sick long. She didn’t suffer 
greatly. She looks as if... as if 
she would get up.” 

“Yes,” I said and turned away. 
“Why do you object to an au- 
topsy ?” 

“I see that you have been listen- 
ing to rumors.” 

So others beside Doug Allen had 
the same idea! Naturally. The 
two deaths had played directly into 
her and her husband’s hands. 

“An autopsy would prove the 
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rumors baseless,’ I pointed out. 

“It would also violate that beau- 
tiful young body.” 

“Her body will be ashes soon 
enough.” 
` “That’s different. Cremation is 
clean and decent. No, Bill, as long 
as Eric and I have anything to say, 
we will not allow them to touch 
this poor body.” 

I looked again into the coffin 
and my heart agreed with Alice, 
though my policeman’s intelligence 
told me that it made no difference 
to the dead what happened to them 
after death. 

Eric Caruth came in. Like his 
brother Louis, he was small-boned 
and prim, but their physical resem- 
blance was all they had had in com- 
mon. Louis had possessed a driv- 
ing nervous energy which had 
brought him a lot of money. Eric 
was easy-going, listless. I doubt if 
failure and poverty had made Eric 
as bitter as his wife. He seemed 
to be merely very tired. 

Gravely, he greeted me and then 
said to his wife: “We are ready to 
leave for the crematory.” 

Alice nodded with a defiant look 
at me, as if daring me to stop them. 
She started out of the room. 

“Alice!” Eric called after her. 
“Why don’t we take the doll, too?” 

“Doll?” Alice turned to her hus- 
band with a curiously sharp expres- 
sion. “Which doll?” 

She knew as well as I did. In 
that household of many dolls, only 
one was meant when talking about 
the doll. 

“The doll of Sally.” Eric ran 
2 hand over his face. “Sally always 


feared and hated that doll. So did 
I, Let's get rid of it.” 

“Later we can try to sell it.” 

“No!” Eric’s voice went shrill. 
“There’s no time. And it must be 
destroyed. In a little while Sally’s 
body will be consumed by fire and 
Sally’s soul will have no place to 
go—and the doll is reaching for it.” 

“Eric! This is no time for such 
nonsense.” 

What I felt mostly at that mo- 
ment was a sense of outrage that 
here, practically over Sally's coffin. 
they should make a scene. As for 
Eric, he had been a very weli-bal- 
anced man, but now terror was 
stark in his face. Then he squared 
his shoulders and for a moment | 
thought he was going to put his foot 
down. - After all, now that both 
his brother and niece were dead, he 
was master here. But he could ne 
more buck his wife than he had 
been able to buck life. His voice 
came out in a whine. 

“But I saw the doll, Alice. ït 
was a little while after the under- 
takers had laid Sally out in her 
coffin. Nobody was in here except 
the doll standing beside the coffin 
and looking down at Sally. The 
doll saw me and scampered back to 
the library and into the doll room.” 

I saw it then. Poor Eric had 
lost his mind. Maybe not alto- 
gether, but enough to make him 
scared to death of a doll and give 
him hallucinations. 

“Eric, you fool!” Alice exclaimed 
and swept out of the room. 

I was also on the way out when 
the undertakers came in and started 
to put the lid on the coffin. 
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The mourners were gathered on 
the lawn, standing about in little 
groups, talking in hushed whispers. 
Everybody had been fond of Sally 
and most of the town had turned 
out for the funeral. Nodding to 
those [ knew, I weaved my way 
toward where Dr. Deylen and Doug 
Allen stood talking. 

Dr. Deylen was a small, fussy 
old man who, in my opinion, had 
more common-sense medical skill 
than any high-priced city specialist. 
He seemed to be as cut-up over 
Sally’s death as either Doug or my- 
self, 

“I tried my best,” he was telling 
Doug, as if trying to clear himself 
of failure. “I didn’t leave her for 
twenty-four hours. You saw that 
yourself, Doug.” 

“Im not blaming you,” Doug 

said, “But you're the county cor- 
oner. You can order an autopsy.” 

Dr. Deylen flushed angrily. “In 
other words, you’re implying that 
I don’t know my duty.” 

Doug started to protest, but Dr. 
Deylen went right on proclaiming 
that if there were any reason for 
an autopsy he would certainly order 
it performed, and anybody who 
suspected his motives— 

T cut in. “Then Sally’s death 
was natural beyond question?” 

“Beyond question,’ Dr. Deylen 
echoed vehemently. 

That settled the matter as far as 
[l was concerned. 

Suddenly even the whispering 
among the mourners stopped. Every 
head turned toward the front door. 
The coffin was being brought out. 

And then somebody sobbed. Not 


a woman, as you would expect. 
Everybody looked at Eric Caruth. 
His chin was on his chest as he 
shambled after the coffin, and there 
were words in his sobs. 

“The doll—the doll—” 


I could not sleep. After a while 
I got out of bed, lighted a cigarette 
and stood at the window. Again 
I was in the Caruth house, in the 
guest bedroom upstairs. I was 
staying overnight because we had 
returned from the crematory too 
late for me to start the long trip 
back home. 

The Caruth house was built on 
a hilltop, seven miles from town, 
and from the back window I looked 
out over the plateau which ran to 
the chasm. In the moonlight I could 
just about make out the white line 
of guard-rail at the edge of the 
cliff. Sally had had it put up after 
her Uncle Louis had gone over the 
side and broken his neck, A rail 
like that would avoid accidents on 
a dark night, I was thinking, but 
it would not save anybody from 
being pushed over. 

Abruptly, I straightened up. Un- 
der the moonlight a shadow moved 
along the patch of trees. For a 
moment I could not tell whether it 
was a man or a woman; then for 
a moment it stepped into the clear, 
and I saw a flowing robe and two 
long braids of hair. 

Alice Caruth. It had to be, be- 
cause only Alice, Eric and I were 
in the house. It was close to mid- 
night. What was Alice doing out 
there so late? 

She stepped in among the trees 
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and I could no longer see her. 

I remained at the window, watch- 
ing, waiting. Louis Caruth had 
gone to his death near there. But 
that had been eight months ago. 
Alice’s midnight prowling could 
have no connection with what had 
happened then. 

All at once I saw her again. But 
she was in the wrong place. She 
was a lot nearer the house, and not 
returning from the copse of trees 
near the cliff, but going toward it. 
She couldn’t have come back to the 
house without being seen by me; 
anyway, there hadn’t been time. 
And there was no other woman in 
the house. 

No other woman? 

My knees went weak as I leaned 
against the sill and poked my head 
out the window. That form was 
not like Alice’s. It was smaller, I 
saw now, and dressed differently. 
The shoulders, burnished in the 
moonlight, were bare; the hair was 
piled high in a modish hair-do. The 
bodice of the dress was tight at the 
waist and then flared. She wore 
no loose night robe. She wore an 
evening gown. 

I knew that gown. It had been 
Sally’s and later had been put on 
the doll downstairs in the doll room. 
And I knew that small, trim figure 
and that graceful walk. Sally had 
been built like that and walked like 
that. 

But Sally was a handful of ashes! 

The second figure reached the 
trees, and, like the first, vanished 
from sight. I stood peering into 
the moonlight night, thinking of 
Eric’s weird warning. 


“Nuts!” I said aloud. “It’s an- 
other girl built like Sally and with 
a dress something like the doll’s.” 

But what girl? Nobody lived 
within five miles of this isolated 
house. And what would a strange 
girl in an evening gown be doing 
at this hour following Alice Caruth 
toward the chasm? 

“All right, so it wasn’t a girl,” 
I told myself aloud. “Your nerves 
are wrecked by grief and the moon- 
light is tricky. One thing you may 
be sure of—it wasn’t the doll that 
got up from her chaise longue and 
decided to go for a stroll.” 

I started to laugh at myself, a 
nervous, cracked, not quite sane 
sound. I stopped abruptly, how- 
ever, when I heard the scream. 

If it were a scream. It was dis-. 
tant and brief. It could have been 
somebody calling to somebody else. 
Alice calling to—whom? s 

For a long minute I stood at ihe 
window listening, waiting for the 
scream or whatever it had been to 
be repeated. The night maintained 
its silence. Finally, I put on my 
trousers and shoes and went down- 
stairs. I knew where there was a 
flashlight in a kitchen drawer. I 
got it and went out through the 
back door. : 

I saw nothing, heard nothing, as 
I went toward the cliff, until I had 
almost reached it. Then there was 
a whisper of sound, as of an animal 
scurrying, and I turned. I caught 
no more than a glimpse of a trim 
figure in an evening gown before it 
vanished around the corner of the 
house. 


Not Alice, certainly. Not Sally 
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because she was dead. Not the 
doll of Sally because it was a doll. 

I started back toward the house, 
then checked myself. Where was 
Alice? She couldn’t have returned 
to the house without being seen by 
me, 

“Alice?” I called. 

My voice rolled across the chasm. 
There was no answer, no sound 
anywhere. 

I climbed over the guard-rail and 
walked along the edge of the cliff 
and shone my flashlight down, It 
was a sheer drop of two hundred 
feet and far below was nothing but 
ugly boulders. 

Almost at once my light found 
her. She lay in almost the exact 
spot where Louis Caruth had been 
found eight months ago. 

There was a roundabout way to 
the bottom. When I got down 
there, I did not have to stay long. 
There was nothing I or anybody 
else could do for Alice Caruth. She 
lay in a crumpled heap with a good 
part of her skull smashed in. It 
could have happened when she 
struck a boulder or she could have 
been hit first and then thrown over. 

I raced back to the house, al- 
though there was no hurry now. I 
went straight to the doll room and 
flung open the door and played the 
light on the chaise longue in the 
big glass case. The doll of Sally 
lay, as always, in eternal repose. 

Of course. What else could I 
have expected? 

I went upstairs and softly opened 
the door to the Caruths’ bedroom. 
Eric, clad in pajamas, turned from 
the window. There was no light 


in the room but what the moon sent 
in, which was probably what made 
Eric look so much like a walking 
corpse. : 

“Did you see her, Bill?” he asked 
quietly. 

My voice was hoarse. “You mean, 
Alice ?” 

He seemed not to hear me. He 
looked me over for a long time. 
Then he said: “Bill, why was the 
doll following Alice?” 


Il, 


Dr. Deylen, as county coroner, 
stated officially that it may or may 
not have been murder. That was 
as definite as he cared to be at the 
moment. 

We were back in the house, gath- 
ered in the library, which was now 
more cheerful than in the afternoon 
because of the electric lights. Out- 
side deputies were browsing around. 
In the library with me were Dr. 
Deylen, Sheriff Barton, Doug Allen, 
Eric Caruth. There was a grim 
silence after Dr. Deylen had made 
his statement. 

“Accident, hell!” Sheriff Barton 
growled. “There’s been too many 
accidents and sudden deaths around 
here. And there were just you two 
in the house tonight.” 

I was waiting for him to get to 
that. If the tables were turned 
and this were my case, my mind 
would run the same way. 

Eric Caruth lifted his head, and 
everybody in the room looked at 
him. There was hardly anything 
left to him. His eyes were dull in 
the hollowness of their sockets. 
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“The doll,” he said. 
killed poor Alice.” 

Sheriff Barton was the only one 
in the room who didn’t know what 
he was talking about. ‘Doll? 
you mean somebody named Doll?” 

“The doll,” Eric repeated impa- 
tiently. “I warned them all, espe- 
cially Alice. But they laughed at 
me. Now poor Alice is dead. Be- 
cause the doll hated us. As soon 
as she. was animated by Sally’s 
soul—”’ 

Dr, Deylen moved swiftly across 
the room and put a hand on Eric’s 
shoulder. “Eric, why wasn’t Alice 
in bed?” 

“I don’t know. We went to 
sleep together. Then I awoke and 
she wasn’t there. I went to the 
window and the doll was following 
Alice. A little while later the doll 
came back, but Alice didn’t.” 

Doug’s breath drew in sharply 
and he and Dr. Deylen looked at 
each other. 

Sheriff Barton appealed to me. 
“He doesn’t make sense. What 
the hell is he talking about?” 

“I don’t know,” I told him, “but 
I also saw somebody following 
Alice.” 

“Who rtd 

I shook my head. “I can give 
you a vague description, but that’s 
all, There was little light.” I told 
him what that second woman had 
looked like. 

I felt two pairs of eyes, Dr. Dey- 
len’s and Doug’s, staring at me in- 


“The doll 


credulously. And when I finished, 
Eric nodded and said: “Of course, 
the doll.” 


“There it is again—a doll!” Bar- 


Do- 


ton cried in annoyance. “Can’t I 
get an intelligent answer ?” 

Dr. Deylen moved along the wali 
and threw open the door of the 
doll room. He switched on the 
light and stepped aside for Barton 
to look in. 

For a long time the sheriff studied 
the sleeping doll. Under his breath, 
in a kind of daze, he repeated to 
himself the description I had given 
him of the second woman. Then 
he turned off the light, slammed 
the door shut and strode to the cen- 
ter of the library. 

“For crying out loud! Am I 
nuts or are you guys?” He swung 
toward me. “Sergeant, don’t tell 
me you saw that doll prancing 
about?” 

“No,” I said quietly, “but I saw 
somebody and I described her to 

ou.’ 

“The doll murdered Alice,” Erie 
persisted stubbornly. 

Doug roused himself as if from 
a stupor and set his teeth. “I can 
tell you what happened, sheriff.” 

“Let’s have it,” Barton snapped. 

“As a matter of fact, Bill and 
Dr. Deylen know, too. Either Eric 
or Alice or both murdered Louis 
Caruth and then eight months later 
they poisoned Sally. Today they 
had what: they wanted—the Caruth 
estate. But they’re not murderers: 
they had consciences. Alice, out of 
remorse, jumped, or maybe Eric 
killed her. That’s for you to clear 
up, sheriff, but broadly that’s the 
story.” 

Eric didn’t flare up. He didn’t 
even protest. He simply lifted 
those sunken eyes of his and mut- 
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tered, “The doll did it. 
the doll do it.” 

“That’s right,” Barton told Doug. 
“The sergeant here saw a second 


Bill saw 


woman. How do you account for 
that?” 

Doug shrugged. “Easy. You 
see how small Eric Caruth is. He 


could have put on a woman’s cloth- 
ing to fool Bill.” 

I snorted. “Impossible. Eric 
hadn’t the time. And he couldn’t 
have the walk of a woman and the 
skin of a woman and—well, it was 
a woman.” 

Barton glanced toward the door 
of the doll room and then back at 
me. “Are you sure you really saw 
somebody?” he asked softly. 

Was I sure? It was the doll or 
it was nobody—and it couldn’t be 
the doll. Had I been hypnotized 
into seeing what hadn’t been there? 
Was I going as wacky as Eric? 

“T don’t know,” I replied feebly. 

Grimly, Barton said: “It seems 
to me that Caruth did the job on 
his wife. Hes trying to put over 
an insanity plea now. And for 
some reason or other, you’re back- 
ing him up, sergeant.” 

“Is this an accusation?” I de- 
manded. 

The sheriff and I looked at each 
other. Up to now I hadn't tried to 
horn in; at present this case was 
exclusively the sheriff’s, and, any- 
way, I was off duty. But if he 
forced me to throw my weight in, 
Pd do so. 

Barton backed down in a hurry. 
“Sure not. I haven’t even any evi- 
dence it’s murder, All I say is I 
don’t like it.” 


“That goes double for me,” I 
told him. 


Sheriff Barton and his retinue of 
deputies wandered back to the 
chasm to hunt for stray clues or a 
possible murder weapon. I tagged 
along. Pointedly, the sheriff ig- 
nored me; he didn’t want my co- 
operation. It was not the usual jur- 
isdictional jealousy between county 
and state; he just didn’t trust 
me, didn’t believe my story which 
apparently corroborated Eric Ca- 
ruth’s ravings. I didn’t blame him, 
either, 

After a few minutes, I left the 
county cops sniffing and snooping 
there and returned to the house. 
Dr. Deylen was coming out through 
the back door. 

“J just put Eric to bed,” he told 
me. “Gave him a stiff drug to put 
him to sleep. The poor man has 
had too many bad shocks.” 

“He’s not the only one,” I said. 

“Of course, you cared a lot for 
Sally and you—” Dr, Deylen lighted 
his cigar and held the match to my 
face. “Bill, you saw Sally in her 
coffin ; you saw her cremated. Some 
people can get into a state where 
they believe the dead walk, but 
Sally was cremated. Remember 
that.” 

“Whom did I see in the moon- 
light?” I asked savagely. 

“We all see visions sometimes.” 
Dr. Deylen said, and walked off. 

Doug Allen was still in the 
library. Nervously, he was pacing 
back and forth when I entered. 

“Bill, what the hell’s your game 
he demanded. 


pa 
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We were all getting like that, 
nerves raw and stretched te the 
breaking point, 

“Game?” I echoed. 

“Why are you playing along with 
Eric? Did you find that Sally pre- 
ferred me to you? Did you send 
Eric the poison to feed Sally?” 

I took a quick step toward him, 
but at the last moment I prevented 
myself from hitting him. He 
flinched away from me. 

“Im sorry I said that,” Doug 
muttered. “You don’t know how 
hard Sally’s death hit me. And 
then you backing up Eric’s cock- 
and-bull story—” 

I said: “I didn’t tell the sheriff 
the whole story because it would 
sound even more crazy. It was the 
dol! following Alice.” 

There was a dead silence during 
which I could hear Doug’s panting 
breath. Then he whispered: “Bill, 
you’re sane. That means you have 
something up your sleeve.” 

“Tm telling you what I saw. You 
explain it.” 

“Damn it!” he exploded. 
doll’s in there and it’s a doll. 
easy to make sure.” 

He swung toward the doll room. 
Abruptly, he froze. 

Directly overhead 
moaned, 

“That comes from Eric’s room!” 
I said. “Come on.” 

I went as far as the hall door 
and then turned. Doug was hesi- 
tating, not able to tear himself from 
the doll room door. 

“We can settle that later,” I said. 
“Come on.” 

He nodded in a slow, abstracted 


“The 
It’s 


somebody 


manner and went with me. The 
moans faded as we ascended the 
stairs, and they had died away en- 
tirely by the time we were in the 
bedroom, 

I switched on the light. Eric: 
Caruth lay in bed flat on his back.. 
His right hand gripped the handle! 
of a knife which was buried to the 
hilt in his chest. His lips were 
motionless now. I groped for his 
pulse. There was none, 

“Suicide!” Doug gasped. “He 
went mad from too much murder- 
ing. After he killed Alice tonight, 
he couldn’t take any more.” 

“Dr. Deylen told me he had given 
him a sleeping drug,” I thought. 
“A sleeping man doesn’t kill him- 
self.” 

I went to the bedroom door and 
looked out into the hall. “Listen, 
Doug, were you in the library every 
second after the sheriff and I left?” 

“Well, I went into the kitchen for 
a drink of water.” 

“That’s when the doll slipped out 
of the doll room,” I said. “But 
she hasn’t had a chance to return.” 

Doug stared at me. He wet his 
lips. “My God, Bill, what’s come 
over you?” 

“We might still be able to block 
her off,” I said, and I went down 
the hall and down the stairs. 

Doug went with me, though he 
hung back a little, never taking his 
eyes off me. He was afraid of me 
as everybody is afraid of madness, 
yet curiosity was as strong as his 
fear. When I reached the doll 
room door, I waited for him to 
come up to me. Then I flung open 
the door and switched on the light 
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and closed the door behind us. 
The doll’s chaise longue was 


empty; the locked case was now 


wide open. From the shelves the 
almost human eyes of the smaller 
dolls looked at us with what I swear 
was mockery. 

Doug started to laugh, though it 
sounded more like a sob. Then he 
got control of himself. “Damn 
you, Bill! What’s the gag?” 

“I don’t know,” I said. “You see 
as much as I do.” 

“Jt doesn’t mean a thing. Any- 
Body could have carried that doll 
ou n” 

“Who? I asked. “It was in 
here when the sheriff looked at it. 
Since then you were in the library 
practically all the time. Do you 
hear somebody coming ?” 

There was the soft movement of 
feet in the library. I turned out 
the light. Doug started to protest, 
but I poked him in the side. “We'll 
wait here in the darkness and trap 
her,” I whispered, 

“I never heard of anything so 
silly,’ Doug mumbled. “I’m not 
going to let you make a fool of me. 
Lm S 

There was no doubt now but 
that somebody was in the library. 
Doug’s voice stopped completely as 
the doorknob turned. We heard 
the door hinges creak. 

The single window of the doll 
room was heavily curtained, so that 
there was absolutely no light. Doug 
had moved away from me, though I 
still could hear him breathe. I knew 
the door was completely open when 
the sound of the police in the chasm 
came thinly to us. Then the door 


was closed again, and I knew that 
there were more than two of us in 
the doll room now. 

Almost in my ear there was a 
rustling. The taffeta skirt of a 
flaring evening gown would rustle 
like that. My hand reached to the 
wall behind me and touched the 
light switch, but I did not click it 
on. 

Something moved past me, se 
close that I could sense the physical 
solidity of it without feeling it. And 
in the darkness Doug again uttered 
that laughing sob. 

I sensed whoever had entered 
stop suddenly to plase the sound. 
The breathless silence tortured my 
nerves. Then there was the sense 
of motion again, and this time it 
was followed by the creaking of the 
chaise longue. 

Doug could no longer keep his 
voice still. He said harshly: “Bill, 
the light!” 

I did not stir. The chaise longue 
creaked again. There was a little 
sigh, such as one would make when 
relaxing. | 

A match flared. Doug was hold- 
ing it, and his hand was shaking. 
The shimmering splotch of light 
hovered over the chaise longue. The 
doll was back. 

“Who brought her in?’ Doug 
demanded wildly. “Bill, you did?” 

“How could I?” I said. “I was 
here when we heard her coming.” 

Then Doug screamed and the 
match dropped from his fingers and 
went out. 

“Bill, her eyes were open! She 
looked at me! The doll’s supposed 
to be sleeping.” 
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“So Eric was right!” I said. 

“It’s a lie! Somebody opened 
the doll’s eyes. The lids can be 
raised. For God’s sake, put on the 
light!” 

I fumbled for the switch. “I 
can’t find it,” I said. 

Doug had to strike another match 
because he could not endure the 
darkness. The doll’s eyes were 
still open, looking up at him, and 
her mouth was open, too, and mov- 
ing without sound as if in a frantic 
attempt to achieve articulation. 

With a choked cry, Doug threw 
the match from him and plunged 
toward the door where I stood. 

I caught him and held him. He 
did not struggle. He had no 
strength for that. 

“Let me out!” he pleaded. 

“Now do you believe that it was 
the doll?” I asked. 

“Let me out!” 


“Be a man, Doug,” I said. 
“You're not afraid of a doll. You 
watch her while I run for the 


sheriff.” 

“Til go for him.” 

“That’s my job.” I shoved him 
back into the room. “Do you want 
me to lock you in here?” 

He clawed at me like an hysteri- 
cal woman, but I was too big for 
him to give me much trouble. 

“Why should you be afraid of 
the doll?” I said. “After all, it’s 
Sally’s soul that brought her life, 
and Sally loved you.” 

“Bill, for God’s sake!” 

“Or does the doll hate you?” T 
went on. “Because the doll is Sally 
now and Sally has reason to hate 


you.” 


He was suddenly quiet, panting 
against my chest. 

I asked: “Did Sally marry you? 
It'll be easy enough for me to find 
out.” 

“Bill, we can talk outside.” 

“Answer me!” 

Again the chaise longue creaked. 
Doug’s fingers buried themselves 
into my arms, 

“We were married last month. 
Sally insisted we keep it secret, and 
I was too grieved at her death to 
talk about it.” 

In the room the doll muttered. 
There were no words, just a ragged 
experimental sound in the first 
stages of learning to use her voice. 

“The doll knows you lie,” I said. 
“She knows that you murdered 
Louis Caruth eight months ago. 
That gave Sally his money and then 
you induced Sally to marry you. 
But you didn’t love Sally; you didn’t 
want her; you just wanted her 
money. Isn’t that so?” 

The taffeta gown rustled. Doug 
moaned and clung tighter to me. | 

“She’s coming for you, Doug,” 
I said, “because you murdered her. 
You poisoned Sally. But that wasn’t 
the end of murder. If you had 
announced that she had been your 
wife and you were entitled to her, 
fortune, suspicion would at once 
fall on you. You had to make Alice 
and Eric the scapegoats. You didn’t 
care whether or not there was an 
autopsy because if it were learned 
that Sally had been murdered there 
were others to take the rap. Eric 
played nicely into your hands with’ 
his raving about the doll. Alice 
you were afraid of. She was too. 
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hard-headed. You killed Alice, and 
then a few minutes ago you killed 
Eric, rigging up his death to make 
it look like suicide. Eric would be 
blamed for all the deaths.” 

“Bill, the doll is right here! 
Standing !” 

In the darkness we could both 
feel her beside us. 

I said: “Eric’s talk was not so 
wild after all. You see, I’m not 
afraid of the doll because Sally had 
no reason to hate me. But you 
murdered Sally, so you’re afraid. 
I’m locking you in here, Doug. You 
can’t kill the doll the way you did 
Sally.” 

The doll’s bare shoulder brushed 
my arm as she reached in the dark- 
ness to touch Doug. 

He screamed and threw himself 
against me. “Keep her away from 
me, Bill!” 

My voice continued to tear and 
rip at his nerves. “You murdered 
Sally and the others, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, yes! Only keep her away 
from me! Take me out of here!” 
The light clicked on. Doug found 
himself looking directly into the 
face of the doll standing with a 
hand on his shoulder. Without a 
sound, he fainted dead away. 

Dr. Deylen took his hand from 
the light switch and stepped into 
the room. 

I twisted my head away from 
him. I said dryly: “Hello, Sally. 
How are you?” 


It was almost daylight. They 
were all gone, the living and the 
dead, leaving only Sally Caruth and 
me. We sat outside in the pale 


light of dawn, and I could not have 
enough of looking at her loveliness. 

“Doug Allen couldn’t take it,” I 
said, “He had to believe one of 
two things—either it was a doll 
standing there beside him or it was 
you returned from the dead.” 

“You believed neither.” 

“I wasn’t a murderer,” I pointed 
out. “I had nothing on my con- 
science, I like things to make sense, 
and it wasn’t sensible that it was 
the doll .walking about. At the 
same time I was sure that it had 
to be either you or the doll. The 
only answer was that it didn’t have 
to be you I had seen in the coffin 
and who had been cremated. It 
could have been the doll making a 
perfect corpse.” 

“Did you think then that I had 
killed Alice?” 

“No,” I said. “It didn’t fit. You 
had nothing to gain by their deaths. 
I held off for a little while, not 
quite certain what you were up to. 
Not till Eric was stabbed did I see 
it all. Eric couldnt have com- 
mitted suicide because he was in 
a drugged sleep. So only Dr. Dey- 
len or Doug Allen could have mur- 
dered him. Dr. Deylen was elimi- 
nated for two reasons. He wouldn’t 
have told me he had given Eric a 
drug if he had wanted to fix an 
apparent «suicide. And the burial 
of the doll in your place couldn’t 
have been brought off without his 
help. Which left Doug. The mo- 
tive then was obvious.” 

I looked off into the distance. 
She knew what I was thinking and 
pressed her folded hands to her 
mouth. 
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“Tm sorry, Bill,” she said. “You 
were far away and Doug was here 
and he swept me off my feet. We 
were married a month ago. There 
wasn't enough time to realize what 
a terrible mistake I haa made, Then 
three days ago I took a tonic Dr. 
Deylen had prescribed for me and 
I became quite sick. Dr. Deylen 
analyzed it and found it contained 
deadly poison. At first I believed 
that it was either Uncle Eric or 
Aunt Alice who had tried to mur- 
der me, 

“But the more I discussed it with 
Dr. Deylen, the less sure I was. 
Doug had been here the day I had 
taken the tonic. And the reason 
Doug had given me for keeping our 
marriage secret wasn’t very con- 
vincing. He told me he had to 
work slowly on his mother to ob- 
tain her permission, although his 
mother liked me, and certainly 
Doug was no child. Then Dr. Dey- 
len told me something else, that 
there was a woman Doug had been 
seeing a great deal of, even within 
recent weeks.” 
| Sally clutched my arm. “I had 
to be sure, Bill, who wanted me 
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dead. It meant everything, even 
more than protecting myself from 
another attempt. Even if nobody 
tried to kill me again, I would go 
through life never being sure that 
it hadn’t been Doug that first time. 
So I persuaded Dr. Deylen to say 
I had died and to arrange with the 
undertakers to put my doll in the 
coffin. I thought that if, after the 
funeral, I came upon the murderer 
suddenly, he would be frightened: 
into confessing.” 

“So that’s why you followed 
Alice toward the chasm ?” 

“Yes, but I never caught up to 
her. I heard her talking to some- 
body and thought it was you, so I, 
returned to the doll room.” 

“That was Doug,” I said. “He 
persuaded Alice to meet him out 
there, probably telling her that he 
had information about how you had 
died.” I took a deep breath. “I’m 
sorry, Sally. Hes your husband.” 

Her hand slipped into mine. “He 
can’t hurt me any more,” she said. 

There was no more talk for a 
while. None was necessary, how- 
ever. We sat close together watch- 
ing the glory of the rising sun. 


THE END. 
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I was ending up a case and I 
didn’t like it. Larry Lapeno was a 
tall slender greaseball with thin 
sneering lips that some women 
called smiling ones. His eyes were 
shrewd and foggy. His black hair 
the kind that first caused white 
towels to be placed over the back 
of Pullman chairs. I didn’t like 
Larry Lapeno and I liked him even 
less now as I sat beside his desk and 
counted out five hundred dollars in 
blackmail money. 

“Really, Williams’—he ran a 
hand through the shiny blackness 
above his oily forehead—‘the 
damned letter isn’t worth five dol- 
lars to the girl. I suggested she 
use you, and I set the price at five 
grand so you could pull me down 
and pose as a clever man to the— 
Miss Cole is the name, isn’t it?” 

“There’s the money.” I bit the 
words off sharp. “If I don’t get the 
letter, Ill blow a hole in your fore- 
head.” 

“You know, I think I cut my 
price because I like you, Williams. 
You're so forthright. At first, it 
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was simply business. Now I like 
to send clients to you. You are not 
a time waster.” He was slowly 
counting the money while he talked. 
“And don’t think I underestimate 
you. Many people have threatened 
me and I have laughed. But I 
haven’t laughed at you. There are 
times when I believe you shoot men 
for the simple pleasure of it.” 

“Get through with the deal or it 
will be more than a simple plea- 
sure.” 

“Two hundred and twenty dol- 
lars,” he murmured, then in his 
usual voice which was soft and oily 
like his hair and skin: “I could no- 
tify the police to pick you up if 
anything happened to me.” 

It almost turned my stomach to 
sit there and look at him and real- 
ize the suffering the man had 
caused—broken homes, broken 
health, children tossed about from 
one divorced parent to another, sui- 
cides. How he did it with those 
brains or lack of brains of his I 
don’t know. The cops had watched 
him for years now, but no one ever 
saw him buy a letter, let alone steal 
one. 

“Five hundred dollars,” he said 
finally, as he slipped a rubber band 
around the stack of small bills and 
tucked them into an envelope. 
Then he lifted a slot in the wal! 
behind him, shot the envelope into 
it. “How naive I was the first time 
I did business with you, Race Wil- 
liams. I gave you the letters, you 
gave me the money, and then you 
stuck a gun in my stomach and 
took both. Now you see the money 
drops into a safe a few stories be- 


low and makes of you an honest 
man. There, don’t be impatient.” 
He leaned forward and looked at 
me eagerly. His eyes grew bright 
through the mist. His words lost 
their softness or at least took on a 
sharp edge when he spoke. 

“Williams,” he said, “we all reach 
our peak in business at one time or 
another. Yes, even in blackmail. 
I am about to reach mine and re- 
tire. I will complete one final deal. 
It will involve a half million dol- 
lars. Perhaps more, certainly not 
less. Your fee will . . . can be 
enormous.” And after a long pause 
and leaning far over the desk: “If 
you work for me, for me instead of 
your client, I will add out of my 
own pocket exactly fifty—” 

That was as far as he got. Maybe 
I didn’t mean to do it. Certainly, 
I didn’t think about it before I did. 
And I couldn’t know if he was of- 
fering me fifty dollars or fifty thou- 
sand or fifty million for that mat- 
ter and I never would know. My 
right hand simply snapped up from 
my side and smacked across his left 
cheek. It was an open slap, but I 
must have had my heart in it for 
he fell along the flat desk, catch- 
ing his feet in the chair and crash- 
ing to the floor. When he got to 
his feet, I could plainly see the 
marks of my fingers. His face was 
livid. 

“Williams,” he said, slowly and 
with viciousness, “Race Williams, 
you are the first person ever to... 
to knock me off my feet.” 

“You've had breaks then,” I told 
him. “Give me that letter—now.” 

A shaking hand went below the 
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desk, trembling fingers came up and 
handed the envelope to me. I took 
my reading glass out and compared 
the handwriting I had with the let- 
ter inside. It was what I wanted 
all right, so I pocketed it and turned 
toward the door. He spoke then, 
and the same quiet viciousness was 
in his voice, 

“PII never forget,” he said. 
“Never. I have seen people grovel 
at my feet. I’ve known a woman 
to jump from a hotel window. You 
will come crawling and—” 

I turned, crossed the room and 
put both my hands around his 
throat. 

“Out with it, greaseball.” I 
forced him to his knees. “I’ve done 
business with you because it saved 
other people from being black- 
mailed first by you and then by 
some private detective. Now it’s 
me, eh? Well, you’ve got noth- 
ing to lay over my head but death. 
All the sins on the calendar 
wouldn’t make me cough up a 
nickel to you, let alone grovel at 
your feet. As for personal, bodily 
harm from a rot like you—that’s a 
laugh. But you might hire some- 
one—” I stopped then and let go 
of his throat. His lips were blue, 
his tongue was sticking out. Hell, 
I had nearly strangled him, though 
why that should bother me I don’t 
know. 

But it bothered him all right. 
He was kneeling there blubbering 
out words. I had misunderstood 
him. He intended me no harm. 
He didn’t know why he spoke as he 
did. It was right for me to strike 
him. He had nothing but the kind- 


est intentions regarding me. Cer- 
tainly, he thought I intended to kill 
him and maybe at that he was right. 
- I went whistling down the stairs 
and out the front door. It had to 
come sometime, of course. I knew 
that now. I always knew that. 
Some day I was just going to up 
and shoot Larry Lapeno deader 
than all hell. Not a nice thought. 
But maybe I’m a lad who doesn’t 
have nice thoughts. 

I went to meet the girl. Her 
name was Avery Coles and she was 
a cute trick in a sophisticated way. 
She said she was twenty-three and 
that could be. She had been around 
and had lots of personality, but F 
don’t think you could lay a finger 
on that thing called charm, If you 
wanted looks and clothes, carriage 
and plain class, she could furnish 
all that. It was simply that the 
soft grayness of her fine direct 
eyes could go hard and cold and 
suspicious at times. Her teeth gave 
you the impression of being sharp. 
But not pointed. Yet fitted into her 
face and looked good there. Her 
hair was black and stiff and as 
severe as an Egyptian goddess’. 
Pretty? Sure. Beautiful? Well, 
I think her face was too finely 
chiseled for that unless you were a 
sculptor. Striking is the word. 
You liked to be seen with her, but 
never felt fully at ease. Her long 
fingers with their vivid nails were 
something to see when she held the 
long white ivory cigarette holder in 
them. She gave the appearance of 
one who wouldn’t unbend to a 
Greek god. 

Why so much of this Ivory Lady 
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who wouldn’t unbend? Well, she 
was unbending to me and I— 
Damn it, I didn’t know if I liked 
It. - 
I met her in one of those small 
restaurants off Park Avenue where 
five dollars leaves you both hungry. 
It was called the Golden Shepherd 
and the tiny shaded lights on the 
tables were needed even at midday. 
She was holding the cigarette and 
looking toward me when I came in. 
If she were worried, she didn’t 
show it. But I thought her face 
lit up a bit. I slid into the chair 
opposite her. 

“There is your letter, Miss 
Coles.” I put it down before her. 
“I took two thousand dollars with 
me, bought it for five hundred. You 
have fifteen hundred dollars com- 
ing to you less my commission of 
ten percent of five hundred, that 
leaves fourteen hundred and fifty. 
You won’t want it here?” 

Her laugh was like light opera 
in a penny arcade. Good but low. 

“How businesslike.” She picked 
up the letter and glanced over it. 
Then, stretching forth the hand 
that was free of the cigarette she 
laid it on my right wrist. “Why 
the Miss Coles?” she asked. 

“Still business.” I smiled and 
when she handed the letter back to 
me, nodded at my question if it was 
the right one, I struck a match to 
it, holding it over the ash tray. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, half 
stretched a hand toward it, but 
as the flames licked up thought 
better of it. “I wanted you to read 
it. I like so few people and those I 
like I want to like me, not because 


of the good things they know about 
me but despite the bad things they 
know. Don’t you feel that way?” 

“No.” I could be emphatic on 
that as I let the letter burn out in 
the tray, jamming it to bits with a 
knife. “They might not like my 
sins.” 

“Of ommission or commission ?” 

“Commission.” I took a laugh. 
“T nearly killed this Larry Lapeno 
today.” 

“So that is his name.” Her 
shoulders moved, which you could 
take for a shudder or not as you 
pleased. “But let us forget that 
unpleasant bit of business.” 

Avery Coles took the fourteen 
hundred and fifty bucks, assuring 
me easily that she often carried 
that much money around with her. 
Then she invited me to a party that 
evening. 

“In your honor,” she told me 
over the cream of tomato. “And 
you will be my only guest,” she 
finished over the dessert. What 
she might have told me over the 
demi-tasse, I don't know. We 
didn’t have a demi-tasse and be- 
sides [ already had told her I 
couldn't come. Which was true 
enough. I had another case, a cli- 
ent I was to serve that night. A 
client who sent me two one-hun- 
dred-dollar bills. 

“You know. Race,’ she said. 
when I had paid the check for what 
would have been a free lunch in 
the good old days, “I think you are 
afraid of me. You needn’t be. You 
can dismiss from your mind all 
questions of should you see less of 
me, If I decided to see more of 
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you, it wouldn’t make any differ- 
ence what you thought. I am turn- 
ing into a woman whe gets what 
she goes after.” 

“I’m flattered,” I told her. 

“And a bit relieved, although you 
probably would call it amused. But 
I won’t play with your emotions.” 
And putting those strange gray eyes 
on me: “At least, I don’t think I 
will.” And suddenly: “I would go 


a long way for you, Race. Much 
farther than you think.” 
And that was that. I put her 


into a taxi and went back to my 
office. Another pleasant surprise 
there. A Mr. Harrington Grover 
Wainwright requested me by mail 
to call at his house on a matter of 
“vital importance” on Wednesday 
evening. Since it was now Tues- 
day night, business certainly was 
picking up. 

Fifty dollars less the luncheon 
larceny that afternoon. Two hun- 
derd dollars in advance for me to 
be at an uptown entrance to Cen- 
tral Park from twelve until two 
on Wednesday morning, plus what- 
ever would develop from that. And 
now on the same Wednesday an in- 
vitation to visit Mr. Harrington 
Grover Wainwright on a matter of 
vital importance. Vital to him or 
to me? Well, vital to me meant 
money for me. And vital to him 
meant money for me, too. So I 
couldn’t lose, any way you looked 
at it. 

The twelve to two arrangement I 
didn’t like any too well. But the 
note was anonymous and the two 
hundred was good and if the letter 
was sincere someone would count 


on my being there. If it wasn’t 
sincere, it was a trap to kill me by 
any one of a hundred criminals I 
had displeased one time or another. 
If any murderer was willing to bet 
two hundred to nothing that he 
could shoot me to death at Central 
Park West between midnight and 
two in the morning, why I’d take 
that bet any time. The note said 
there would be more money com- 
ing if my services were required. 
If they weren’t, I was two hun- 
dred-to the good. I’d be there all 
right. 

As for Avery Coles, She did 
bother me a bit. If it had not been 
for her eyes, I would simply have 
put it down to a young girl over 
dramatizing the service I had done 
her. As a matter of fact, I should 
have got that letter back for noth- 
ing. I had got more than one letter 
back from Lapeno that way and 
more than once just missed the 
chance to expose him. Sometimes 
I thought there was someone be- 
hind him and that he was only the’ 
front for the business. He was that 
dumb. Yes, Avery Coles did bother 
me. 

I had saved a young girl of sev- 
enteen from kidnapers once and the 
way she went on about me you'd 
think I was Frank Sinatra. Her 
family had to send her across the 
country to school and I got love 
letters from her that would knock 
you silly until she suddenly up and 
married the undergardener at the 


„exclusive school for girls» At that, 


I think the family still blamed me 
for it, though when I put it up 
straight to her old man he seemed 
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to prefer the undergardener. 

But I couldn’t see Avery Coles in 
that light. 

An hour later I had the lowdown 
on Harrington Grover Wainwright. 
He was big stuff with lots of dough, 
middle-aged, and gave plenty to 
charity. In fact, he was nationally 
known as the chairman of many 
charity institutions. A bachelor, 
too. What that lad would need 
with a private investigator in a mat- 
ter of vital importance I didn’t 
know. Probably wanted me to 
shoot up a joint to break a lease. 
Still, guys like that lose a two-dol- 
lar portrait of their grandfather 
and spend ten grand to get it back. 
- I went out and ate a big dinner 
that was five times as large and 
one half the price of the Golden 
Shepherd. At seven o’clock I was 
home in bed with the alarm clock 
set for eleven and a penetrating 
coldness creeping into the air. A 
gentle touch of rain against the 
window panes that was beginning 
to lose that soft patter and pound 
like sleet. 

It did pound like sleet while I 
leaned against the stone wall right 
at the edge of the park from five 
minutes of twelve until after two. 
Oh, there was atmosphere to the 
waiting, all right, but the swaying 
shadow of rain-swept trees in the 
darkness never sent chills up and 
down my spine. It was dark, 
gloomy and cold. My right hand 
deep in my jacket pocket caressed 
the butt of a gun, my mind caressed 
the thought of the two hundred 
bucks. 

Nothing happened. No, I wasn’t 


mad, A hundred dollars an hour is 
not a bad price for doing nothing. 
If I thought of anything in par- 
ticular it was that the job I was 
waiting for might interfere with the 
one that was coming up later that 
same day. 

I went home and went to bed. 
I won't say it was the easiest money 
I ever earned for I had picked up 
twenty-five hundred dollars once 
and a trip to Havana for a case 
that never broke at all. 

No word from that anonymous 
client the next day and, of course, 
no demand for the return of the 
two centuries. No cold in the head 
either, just waking to a nice winter 
day. 


The day of great wealth may be 
passing, but it didn’t seem to be 
at the house of Harrington Grover 
Wainwright. Wainwright let me 
in himself. I won’t go so far as 
to say there was anything secretive 
about his manner, but certainly he 
spoke in a low voice. Still, most 
people needing a private investi- 
gator for the first time act that way. 
In fact, even a hard-boiled lad like 
I am likes it better. But it’s easier 
with those baggy-eyed sporty money 
gents who say, “Come in, boy, have- 
a drink, have a cigar. -I'm in trou- 
ble with a woman again and want 
to get out of it as cheaply as pos- 
sible.” 

Wainwright was in trouble, all 
right. He didn’t especially show it 
in his looks, but it was in his man- 
ner, the hesitancy of his speech and 
his approach to the matter in hand. 
Besides which, people don’t send 
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for me unless they are in trouble. 

He was a white-haired, sancti- 
monious-looking gent. The sort I 
don’t fancy, but, then, everyone to 
his own taste and I’ve known doz- 
ens of them that were far better 
men than I ever hope to be. But 
these God’s gifts to humanity who 
never ict their right hand know 
what their left is doing, generally 
let everyone else in the community 
find it out anyway. He muttered 
something about it being beastly 
weather outside and that he had 
dismissed the servants for the eve- 
ning in the same breath and led me 
to the library. He carefully closed 
the door, spun the key in the lock 
and sat down behind the flat desk 
in the center of the room. 

I could see him better now in the 
light and he looked more like a 
blessing to the community than 
ever. Immaculately dressed, so 
closely shaved—and it now after 
eight in the evening—that the blue 
veins stood out through the pow- 
der on his face. But at that it was 
a good face as the books tell us. 
Free from wrinkles and that look 
in his eyes of the man who is al- 
ways feeding stray cats. But suc- 
~ cessful confidence men look the 
same, so what? 

Yes, the day of great wealth was 
lingering around. The library was 
big. Too big. It looked as if it 
should have signs on the wall read- 
ing “Quiet Please.” But there were 
little ladders on wheels running 
along the shelves of books. A half 
dozen or more small desks and ta- 
bles and filing cabinets tucked here 
and there. There were easy chairs, 


too, a huge fireplace and a great 
thick animal rug of some kind. 

And there sitting across from me 
was Harrington Grover Wain- 
wright, all of him. And all of him 
was plenty. Tall, heavy, round of 
face with red cheeks and merry sort 
of eyes that looked as if they were 
doubtful about being merry at the 
present moment. 

“Sit down, sit down there.” He 
nodded at me, although I was al- 
ready seated. “You’re the man 
from the agency, I take it, the pri- 
vate detective.” 

Now that was a bad start and 
maybe I frowned. I don’t like be- 
ing called a private detective, the 
name smells slightly. I leaned for- 
ward and told him how it was with 
me—and with him, too. 

“Mr. Wainwright,” I said, “I 
have a license to operate as a pri- 
vate detective. I have an office, 
yes, and I have a smart boy to take 
care of things there for me. But 
I am not a detective. I am a pri- 
vate investigator, a personal agent, 
No one sends me, no one ever sends 
me anywhere. You wrote to me, 
asked me to call. Remember?” 

“Of course. To be sure, Mr. 
Williams. Certainly.” He shoved 
a box of cigarettes across to me, 
took one himself, lighted it. 

I remember thinking how tiny it 
looked sticking out of that great 
face. Like a child’s whistle on top 
of a locomotive. “Personal agent, 
private investigator to be sure, per- 
sonal and private, like a layman and 
his lawyer or his doctor. That’s the 
way I want it. A man and his law- 
yer. A man and his doctor, Àl- 
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most a man and his spiritual ad- 
viser. I am slightly confused and 
bewildered, Mr. Williams. My life 
has been so—shall I say even. 
Serene perhaps, charities you know, 
other people’s troubles, and now 
when trouble besets me—well, I am 
at a loss. I who—” 

“Suppose, Mr. Wainwright,” I 
broke in, “suppose you tell me just 
what is on your mind.” 

“Don’t get the idea that I con- 
demn my fellow man,” he was go- 
‘ing right on anyway. “We who are 
seldom tempted seldom sin, you 
know. We who have money so 
often fail to understand the view- 
point of those who lack it. We who 
have warmth and shelter and food— 
‘But there, I’m getting away from 
things. So often I must admonish 
my colleagues in our charitable 
work that they must put themselves 
in the other man’s place, sit across 
the table from themselves, so to 
speak.” 

I wished he’d sit across the table 
from himself now and see how he 
liked the blast. 

“Well,” I said, “you were 
tempted and sinned and now you 
want to get straightened out. 
That’s my business.” 

He seemed shocked and surprised 
and then he wasn’t. He sat back 
and laughed. It was not an un- 
pleasant laugh, but there was some- 
thing wrong with it. It didn’t sound 
real. 

“Perhaps you are right,” he said. 
“T have been tempted and I have 
sinned, you say. Well, yes, I was 
sorely tempted, but it is sometimes 
difficult to distinguish justice and 


righteousness from sin. Or are! 
you of the school of adages—‘two 
wrongs do not make a right’? Or 
in this case perhaps I should say 
one wrong.” 

I gave it to him straight then. 
“To be perfectly frank, Mr. Wain- 
wright, I don’t know what you are 
talking about.” 

He meved his thin lips and the 
cigarette seemed to cross quickly 
from one side to the other, then 
back to the middle again. It isn’t 
often today, at least in the best cir- 
cles, that you meet a cigarette 
smoker who keeps the butt in his 
mouth while he smokes and talks, 
too, for that matter. For he said, 
and his enunciation was perfect 
despite the fact that the cigarette 
remained in place: 

“T suppose, Mr. Williams, I am 
trying to say that the confidence of 
a man and his personal agent are 
sacred. Yet the law doesn’t recog- 
nize it as such.” 

“But I do. The law can’t take 
letters out of a man’s mouth and 
put them together to spell words. 
At least out of my mouth they 
can’t.” 

“Ah, yes, very well put.” He 
gave a little nervous laugh this 
time. “Now how much should a 
man tell you and show you?” 

“He should tell me as much as 
I need to know and I will be the 
judge of that. He doesn’t have to 
show me anything.” 

The nervous laugh came again. 

“Peculiarly, Mr. Williams, I was 
thinking of reversing the proceed- 
ings. Show you everything and tell 
you very little.” 
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“That,” I said, “would hardly 
work in your case.” 

“Really,” His eyes opened wide 
and his face creased and uncreased 
much as if dough were being 
kneaded by invisible hands. “You 
know what my trouble is?” 

“Hardly.” I wanted to get down 
to facts. “But my guess ig that 
your trouble is blackmail.” And 
before he could break in again, I 
explained, “You are a man of 
wealth and position and as you say, 
temptation has passed you by. 
Many esteemed, many really great 
men, have committed in youth 
slight indiscretions that have pur- 
sued them in later life. Even a 
kindness in a charitable way that 
can be misconstrued by a hastily 
written letter. A thing so trivial in 
itself that it is forgotten, then out 
of a clear sky it pops up on you, 
looks pretty bad presented as a 
blackmailer presents it. You pay 
and you pay and you—well, you 
finally come to me.” 

“Yes, of course. You have been 
highly recommended to me as a man 
who never has let a client down. A 
man who never broke a confidence. 
So you pass your word to me to 
never disclose anything I show you 
tonight, for I shall tell you very 
little.” 

“That,” I said, “is understood.” 

“And you will accept my little 
commission without question and 
at your fee.” 

“I will accept it or refuse it,” I 
told him, “and keep my mouth 
shut.” 

“No matter what it is?” 

“No matter if you had walked 


into a saloon and shot up the entire 
establishment.” 

He laughed at that one, the nerv- 
ous little laugh, 

“I see you know that I have 
strongly advocated the abolishment 
of strong drink, but not that dras- 
tic.” He came to his feet. “How- 
ever, come with me.” And as I 
followed him across the room to a 
curtain in the corner that he tossed 
back disclosing a small door: “This 
room is too big for work that de- 
mands my entire concentration. So 
I have a small den, here.” He put 
a key in the lock, spun it and pushed 
open the door. The best and easi- 
est description of that room for 
either one of us is that it was a 
pocket edition of the outer room, a 
little more class to the desk per- 
haps, a little more color to the cur- 
tains at the windows, iron shutters 
before them, too. A little more 
homey, too, for there was a huge 
coat tossed carelessly between two 
chairs. 

Wainwright snapped on an over- 
head light and closed the iron shut- 
ters of the windows. Then. he 
walked over to the two chairs and 
turned on a lamp behind one of 
them. He reached down and 
gripped the coat. 

“Perhaps,” he said, “this will be 
self-explanatory.” 

I knew he was prepared to star- 
tle me so I prepared myself not 
to be startled when he jerked up 
the coat to disclose the homey bit 
of atmosphere beneath it. But I 
was wrong. I was startled. The 
homey touch was a dead body, a 
glassy-eyed, black-haired corpse 
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that sat grotesquely against the 
wall. 


Il. 


I was wrong about another thing, 
too. I was wrong about my hunch, 
that almost certainty of feeling that 
some day I was going to shoot 
Larry Lapeno to death. That’s 
right. I wouldn’t shoot him to 
death now. There he sat before 
me, the sneering greaseball. 

Wainwright was watching me 
closely. This little bit of drama 
was not quite up his alley. Then 
it struck me funny and I laughed. 
The dead skunk and live reformer. 

“Larry Lapeno?” I muttered. 
“He threatened you, pulled a gun 
on you and, just like that, you did 
him in.” 


“No... no,” Wainwright said 
very slowly. “I am not going to 
lie to you. He talked about—he 


talked well. It was real, it was hor- 
rible. He told me of the people he 
had ruined. He described homes 
he had broken. He went into de- 
tail on a suicide, a young mother I 


believe. I was a frightened, shocked ` 


man when he started in to talk. 
After that I am not quite sure. 
The drawer of my desk was open, 
there was a gun lying in it. He 
was telling me I think of how the 
woman looked when she hit the 
sidewalk. I was not a desperate, 
half-crazed man, Mr. Williams. I 
seemed to be the avenging hand of 
outraged justice. There was some- 
thing horrible in the room with me. 
Something horrible in the world 
with other people. It was my duty 


to destroy it. I lifted the gun out 
of the drawer. He was turning. 
I think he saw, but I am not sure. 
The bullet went through the side 
of his head. He turned a little 
more and sat down—like that— 
like he is now.” 

Mr. Harrington Grover Wain- 
wright sat down, too, and put his 
head on his arms. I was looking 
straight at his back, but it didn’t 
shake. His body was very still, no 
sobs came. 

I tossed the coat back over the 
dead Lapeno. Murder? Yes, if 
it is murder to kill a rat. I was 
not thinking of ethics then, at least 
spiritually or morally. I was think- 
ing of it legally. Homicide was 
the word for it, no two ways about 
that. I went around the desk and 
sat down and lighted a cigarette. 
Wainwright didn’t move. I didn’t 
disturb him. I blew smoke toward 
the ceiling. He wanted advice, of 
course. Justifiable homicide. Cer- 
tainly, But that was my opinion 
only. I knew that Larry Lapeno 
was a blackmailer. I knew he had 
wrecked homes and lives and 
caused people’s death. The police 
knew it, too; that is, the big cops 
knew it. Everyone he had black- 
mailed—and there must have been 
plenty—knew it. Yet no one could 
prove it. There was no evidence 
that would convict him before, why 
should there be any now that he 
was dead? 

There wouldn’t be much trouble 
to get the district attorney to ac- 
cept a plea of second degree, maybe 
manslaughter, At that, Joe Gorton, 
the criminal lawyer, might get 
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Wainwright off altogether. Wain- 
wright was a big man. A wealthy 
man. A charitable man. But it 
would wreck his life. The institu- 
tions for good that he headed. It 
would shake the confidence of those 
who respected him. At that mo- 
ment I had a great deal of respect 
for him myself. Looked at fair 
and honest, the only reason I hadn't 
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killed Lapeno was because I didn’t 
have the courage. It took a long- 
nosed, black-ribboned, glasses-wear- 
ing, sanctimonious old coot to blast 
him right through the gates of hell. 

Wainwright sat up. He sat up 
very slowly, but kept his arms brac- 
ing himself on the desk. 

“We who are seldom tempted 
seldom fall, Mr. Williams,” he said 
slowly. “It wasn’t money. It 
wasn’t passion. I hope it wasn’t 
fear and I am sure it wasn’t hate. 
I have tried to tell myself it was a 
public duty, but I am afraid I am 
trying to make a martyr out of a 
criminal.” 

“Well,” I said briskly, “Larry 
Lapeno was blackmailing you. You 
refused to pay. He came to the 
house, forced his way in. He 
threatened you, pulled a gun. You 
told him to get out. He struck 
and cursed you and struck you 
again. You remember little—the 
desk—the gun there and then the 
shot and you were holding the 
smoking gun and he was dead.” 
And suddenly: “Where’s the 
phone? You need Joe Gorton. 
He’ll make the story stick.” 

He was shaking his head at me. 

“That isn’t the way it happened, 
Mr; Watams.- 1-05 1... 5 thes 
Lapeno telephoned me and came 
over and made demands and I shot 
him.” And when I would have, 
cut in with that was what he 
thought happened, he held up his 
hand and said, “I won’t pretend not 
to know what you mean. I won't 
say I am above going on the stand 
and lying. But I am not going on 
the stand. I... my work couldn’t 
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afford it. I am chairman of a 
great many charitable boards. I 
give freely, I hope, but I also in- 
fluence others to give. So much 
work in my charitable field depends 
upon the man himself, his charac- 
ter. Maybe I am overestimating 
my own importance and really try- 
ing to protect myself from the 
shame and publicity of a trial, but 
I hope not.” 

“Well”—I stiffened slightly and 
looked at him—‘“why did you send 
for me? Do you... you want me 
to take the blame for killing him? 
You want me to say I did it?” 

“No.” He shook his head. “I 
don’t want that. If anyone else is 
accused of the crime and there is a 
danger of a miscarriage of justice 


I will talk, of course. He must 
have had many enemies.” 
“Plenty,” I admitted. “There 


must be hundreds of respected peo- 
ple who had the motive. But the 
trouble, Mr. Wainwright, is that he 
was killed in your house and his 
body is here to prove it.” 

“That’s it.” Wainwright nodded 
his head slowly. “I don’t want the 
body here, as you say, to prove it. 
I want it found somewhere else.” 

“But—” And I stopped. As a ° 
tule D don’t need a brick wall to 
fall on me, but I was slow on the 
trigger this time. I didn’t come 
right out with it. I asked him 
again, “Just why did you send for 
me?” 

“To dispose of the body,” he an- 
swered, and I thought his voice 
shook a bit this time. “To take the 
body off my hands. To charge me 
one fee and then for us both to for- 
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get the .. . the incident.” 

“ ‘Incident’ is good.” I sat back 
and tried to make smoke rings, but 
I never was much at that. I was 
thinking. In my long and highly 
colored career I had done most 
everything. But when I shot guys 
I let them lie. I didn’t play “Body, 
body, whose got the body?” 

Mr. Wainwright was talking. 
“Let me say that I don’t want you 
to do anything against your own 
better judgment. J have your word 
that you will not break my confi- 
dence. And I have a hope that if 
your ethics forbid this, you might 
suggest someone else.” 

“I couldn’t,” I. told him fat 
“You'd have killed one blackmailer 
only to perhaps take on another for 
life.” Suddenly remembering what 
Lapeno had told me about his great 
peak being reached: “Tell me, Mr. 
Wainwright, did this blackmail in- 
volve any great sum of money?” 

“Tt would depend on what you 
would call a great sum.” 

“A hundred thousand dollars, a 
half million even?” 

He didn’t laugh, but I think he 
would have if he had been in a 
laughing mood. He said simply: 

“No such sum, of course. That 
would be ridiculous. I am a well- 
to-do man, my charities are far 
lower than the newspapers lead peo- 
ple to believe. You see, I often 
give as the head of some founda- 
tion or through people who wish 
to remain anonymous. The sum 
mentioned was ten thousand dollars. 
The blackmailer immediately cut it 
to five thousand and I think less 
would have covered it.” 


“And you paid?” 

“I paid nothing. Things came 
to a head before that—I mean, I 
shot him.” 

“You got the letter?” 

“T got, as you call it, the letter. 
It has been destroyed.” 

“And just what did you intend 
to do, if the body was not re- 
moved ?” 

“I don’t know. I don’t—” He 
squinted his eyes up then. “Well, T 
have many filing cabinets. I ship 
them around at times. I thought 
of sending one to my summer home 
in Maine, but it is a little early for 
that.” 

“You have been reading too 
many detective stories,” I told him, 
with a grin. “You'd have the body 
on your hands again in Maine. 
What did you expect to pay me?” 

“Five thousand dollars and my 
assurance that I would admit the 
shooting if you were...er... 
inconvenienced dangerously.” 

“That,” I said, “is a delicate way 
of putting it. You mean if there 
was a possibility of me burning for 
the crime. Well, Mr. Wainwright, 
when I work for a client I work 
all the way for him. I'll take your 
body for ten thousand dollars and 
take all the risks that go with it.” 

“No... no, I couldn't.” 

“Too much?” 

“Not the money, but the other. 
I couldn’t have a man suffer for 
my wrong. I wouldn’t—” 

I got up, leaned over and gripped 
his hand. 

“We'll do it my way. Don’t 
worry. They never burned me for 
guys I pushed over and they'll never 
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get me for a lad I didn’t kill. Ten 
thousand in cash.” 

And cash was right. He had it 
there in his safe and counted it out 
to me. He told me he had got it 
out of the bank to pay Lapeno and 
said, too, when I asked him if his 
taking so much money out would 
not excite comment, that he often 
drew larger sums of cash, “anony- 
mous gifts” he explained. 

I stuffed the money into my 
pocket. It took a lot of stuffing 
since they were none too large bills 
—Larry Lapeno’s suggestion, I pre- 
sumed. Then I asked Wainwright 
to give me a few minutes alone 
in the smaller library while I 
thought things out. He went into 
the other room and I closed the 
door, lifted up the coat and sat 
down facing Larry Lapeno. Grue- 
some, I don’t think so. I said, half 
aloud and half to myself, “I didn’t 
have the pleasure of killing you, 
Larry, but it looks like I'll bury 
you—and for ten thousand cash at 
that.” 

I pushed back one of the steel 
shutters, found it well oiled or at 
least that it moved silently, lifted 
the window and looked out into a 
narrow alley. I even stuck my head 
out and saw the street beyond, the 
big iron gate that gave onto the 
sidewalk. I looked the other way. 
A shorter alley, then a back fence, 
and another alley to the street be- 
hind. 

I sat down and thought some 
more. Maybe I don’t think well. 
Maybe I’m a great artist at heart, 
i for the simplest things always ap- 
‘peal to me and win out at the end. 


Of course, I wandered and had 
visions of a wagon backing up with 
Murphy Office Supplies on it and 
all that stuff, But what if it were 
ever discovered that Lapeno visited 
Wainwright the last time he was 
seen alive. 

I went out then and tossed it 
smack in the face of Wainwright 
who was slowly pacing the room. I 
said: 

“Things are settled. Go to bed 
at ten tonight, leave the window in 
the small study unlatched and raised 
a quarter inch, also draw back the 
inside iron shutter or curtain or 
whatever you call it.” And with a 
grin for he seemed worried: “Your 
body will be gone in the morning. 
If the police find it out, have me 
arrested for burglary.” 

“I appreciate your kindly hu- 
mor,” he said, very seriously. 
“What are the chances of my be- 
ing involved?” 

Involved was a nice word you've 
got to admit, but for ten thousand 
dollars he was entitled to use it. 

“Well,” I told the truth, “your 
chances of never hearing about the 
matter again are good. The cops 
will hardly trace him here. Black- 
mailers do not confide their busi- 
ness transactions to others. Any- 
way, deny he was here. And don’t 
think of your sacred honor in that, 
think of mine. I'll leave your 
friend in a place where any of a 
hundred might have left him. Pro- 
fessional crimes are duck soup for 
the cops, amateur ones plenty 
tough. They’ve got to have a mo- 
tive and if they find people Lapeno 
has blackmailed they'll have plenty 
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with motives. Cops can’t go 
around arresting them in dozen lots. 
Every victim might have killed 
Lapeno, but only one did. It will 
be like trying to find who stole a 
dress in a bargain basement on 
Dollar Day. Good luck.” 

He wanted to say more, but I 
didn’t wait. I gave him a reassur- 
ing handshake and walked out the 
front door and down the steps. 

It was going to be a nice clean 
job. Ten thousand for disposing 
of a guy I would have killed and 
buried for nothing. Sure, I felt 
good. Ten thousand is a lot of 
money outside the movies or even 
inside, for that matter. 


Jerry was at my apartment when 
I got there. I went whistling in. 
Jerry, my boy—who was no longer 
a boy except that he was as fresh 
as ever—-I had picked up some 
years before when he was headed 
straight for Sing Sing. He might 
be yet for that matter. But I could 
trust him with anything. 

“What’s the joke?’ he asked, 
when I started to laugh. 

“Larry Lapeno,” I told him. “He 
won't be making me irritable any 
more.” 

“No? Jerry opened big eyes 
and his large mouth widened. 
“You bumped him, boss? I knew 
you would—” He rubbed his 
hands together. “He’s been in 
your hair for months and you've 
been in my hair. Why you didn’t 
—” He looked hard at me. “Don’t 
tell me he isn’t dead?” 

“He is.” JI nodded. “No kid- 
ding, Jerry. I’m going to let you 


help bury him tonight.” 

Ten o'clock that night was the 
big moment. It’s a dead hour on 
that residential street of Wain- 
wright’s. Later you get the home- 
coming theater crowd and later still 
the night club or party crowd, and 
later—well, I wanted to run a bit 
with traffic, not drive through the 
night alone. 

We came from the street behind 
Wainwright’s house, parked the car 
and I hopped out and made smack 
for the alley and down it to the 
fence. If anyone saw me or anyone 
in that house came out, Jerry was 
to toot the horn, drive around the 
block and pick me up on the other 
side. 

There was no toot from Jerry as 
I hopped the six-foot fence, 
dropped on rubber soles to the walk 
behind and hot-footed it for the 
study window. One quick look up 
and down and I jumped, got hold 
of the broad window sill, armed 
myself up on it and had a finger 
under the window. I dropped in- 
side, clicked my flash once, then 
picked up the coat and, placing it 
neatly over a chair, reached down 
and lifted Lapeno up in my arms. 
He wasn’t too heavy, just awkward. 
I slid him feet first out the win- 
dow, let my hands slip from under 
his shoulders to along his arms, 
almost to the wrists before his feet 
reached the stone below, then I let 
him go. It was a good job, a si- 
lent job. Quickly, I closed the win- 
dow and let myself down beside 
him. 

No moon and the alley was pretty 
dark, I tossed the body over my 


! 


shoulder and reached the fence half- 

way down the alley. Rigor mortis 
had set in and Larry was a little 
on the stiff side which made it fairly 
easy getting him up but hard drop- 
ping hirn over the fence. He bal- 
anced nicely then and I was over 
the fence and had him on my back 
again. 

A man, a single man passed on 
the sidewalk. I gave him a full 
minute, let my flash go once and 
waited. I heard the motor pur 
across the street and shortly after 
that Jerry swung the car around 
and drove up before the alley. 

We work fast, Jerry and I. We 
are alive to prove that. He was out 
of the car, had swung the rear door 
‘open and was across the sidewalk 
and into the alley. We didn’t talk. 
We just pulled Larry up between 
us, swung an arm of the dead man 
over each of our shoulders and 
hustled him out to the car like any 
stiff, no pun intended. 

A quick glance to see if we were 
observed. A hoarse laugh from me 
when I saw that the approaching 
man was watching us and then I 
was sitting in the back seat with the 
corpse. 

The man didn’t glance back at us 
when Jerry jumped behind the 
wheel and drove away. It was just 
another drunk to him. 

After that we crisscrossed a few 
streets for safety and turned onto 
Broadway. By this time Lapeno 
was on the floor and I was on the 
front seat beside Jerry. 

“How much speed?” 
asked. 

“Fast enough to get the thing 


Jerry 
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over with, but not fast enough to) 
get us a ticket. We have a body to: 
deliver.” 

“Within the city limits, eh?” 

“Sure,” I told him. ‘“West- 
chester is a nice county, besides, 
our own police are entitled to this 
corpse.” 

Straight up Broadway, down the 
hill at 18lst Street, under the ele- 
vator pillars, over the bridge at 
Kingsbridge and so straight ahead 
to 242nd Street. There a swing 
right along Van Courtland Park, 
under the tunnel to the left skirting 
to the right of the lake. Then, as 
we reached the hill up to Central 
Avenue, we swung left and along 
the golf course, counted two parked 
cars. 

“Easy does it, Jerry,” I told him, 
as | climbed over the seat to the 
back and folded Larry Lapeno up 
like a ball. Hard against the rear 
door he was. Jerry slowed down 
and waited. “Then he said, “It’s 
clear to the curve, boss. I can 
swing to the bank. You say when.” 

“Bushes,” I said. 

Ten seconds later Jerry’s whis- 
per. 

“Bushes it is.” 

The car swung sharply, the 
wheels going down in the slight 
incline. I threw open the door, 
raised my foot and sent Larry fly- 
ing out. I jerked the door closed, 
climbed back into the front seat and 
we were hitting it up. 

This time we turned right and up 
the hill to Central Avenue. So to 
Jerome and more elevator pillars 
and away toward the city.. Just a 
single stop on a dark side street 
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while Jerry took off the phony li- 
cense plates and put our own back 
on. Sure, that’s right. It’s fool- 
ish to take chances. I knew of a 
case once where an old lady said, 
“I wasn’t doing nothin’ in particu- 
lar. I just seen the license number 
and remembered it.” 

So home, but not to bed. We 
were hardly in the apartment when 
the bell rang and up came Sergeant 
O’Rourke. Now Sergeant O’Rourke 
and I are good friends. Fd helped 
~ him more than once because he was 
regular and I liked him. And he 
has helped me many times. J guess 
because he liked me, maybe envied 
the red tape I so often cut with a 
revolver. 

It was nothing for Sergeant 
O’Rourke to walk in on me at all 
hours of the day or night. Some- 
times with a problem, sometimes to 
give me a tip. Sometimes just to 
trip me. 

“Lucky to catch you in,” he said 
indifferently, as he sat down and 
put his hat on the floor beside him. 
“Just spending a quiet evening at 
home, I take it?” 

I grinned at that. Of course, he 
had been watching from across the 
street. Guys, especially cops, don’t 
pop in on you right after you ar- 
rive unless they were waiting or un- 
less it’s a very lucky break. Then 
they don’t mention it. 

“Now, now, O'Rourke.” I 
wagged a finger at him. “You 
probably spent the best part of an 
hour across the street. Wouldn’t 
trip up a friend, would you? I got 
home this minute. Bring the ser- 
geant a drink, Jerry.” 


“I wanted to see if you had any 
reason to lie, Race,’ O’Rourke said, 
with a smile as Jerry came in and 
planted a bottle and a glass beside 
him. “I guess it’s just the cop in 


He poured himself a stiff drink, 
lifted it to his nose and put the 
glass down again. Then he pushed 
the bottle away. 

“Private stock, Jerry!” I bel- 
lowed at that damned boy of mine. 
His hatred of cops was still so 
strong that he couldn’t even take 
O’Rourke, and no matter how often 
I told him he always brought out 
the cheap liquor. “That bottle,” I 
added, “is reserved for Inspector 
Nelson.” 

O’Rourke’s smile became a 
chuckle when Jerry arrived with the 
good stuff. He took a quick smell, 
downed it straight, shook his head 
once, took out a huge handkerchief, 
wiped off his mouth, filled up the 
glass again but let it stand and 
said: 

“Got a report. Larry Lapeno is 
missing.” 

“Dead?” I showed surprise and 
satisfaction. 

“Just missing.” O'Rourke raised 
the full glass and juggled it slightly, 
but didn’t drink any of it. “But 
when a guy like that is missing 
alive he turns up dead. His old 
aunt called. She said he left word 
with her if she didn’t hear from, 
him to call the police.” 

“Wasnt he ever missing be 
fore?” 

“No,” said O’Rourke. “Guys 
like that are missing once, just, 
once,” 
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“I wouldn’t think a guy like that 
would walk the streets of New York 
without a bodyguard.” 

“He generally has two men with 
him. They slept in his house, down- 
stairs. This time he got a call and 
went out alone, Tuesday night, just 
before midnight.” 

“How would I be interested ?” 

“I don’t know.” O'Rourke came 
to his feet, knocked off the glass 
of whiskey, shook his head again, 
but didn’t refill the glass. He 
picked up his hat and stuck it on 
his head and walked toward the 
door. “If you didn’t know, I 
thought maybe you’d like to know. 
You’ve threatened to kill him.” 

“Tve threatened to kill half the 
jcrooks in New York, for that mat- 
ter.” I shrugged my shoulders. 
“You think I did it?” 

“No.” O'Rourke shook his 
head. “Guys you get aren’t miss- 
ing over ten minutes, then they’re 
found dead. My guess is that some- 
one is holding him, torturing him, 
maybe he has some letters he can’t 
get his hands on and wishes he 
could. Blackmail is such an easy 
racket, until you blackmail the 
wrong man. I knew a doctor once 
who went wacky and cut out a 
~ blackmailer’s heart and—” 

“Better look up the doctor then, 
if Larry’s got a heart.” And as 
- ©’Rourke swung open the door: 
“Thanks, old sock, but I’m in the 
clear. Not that I wouldn’t have 
killed him if Pd thought of it, 
but—” 

The door had opened and closed. 
O’Rourke was gone. I never was a 
lad to talk to myself, 


I slept like a baby, that is, if you 
believe that a baby never wakes and 
hollers during the night. When I 
got up about ten o'clock, Jerry had 
left for the office. I glanced over 
the headlines as I dressed. It was 
not surprising that Larry Lapeno 
had not been found, at least when 
the paper went to press. It was 
surprising that no passing car had 
sighted the body if no passing car 
had. New York people are not too 
dumb. Certainly, I’d never report 
a strange body myself. Are the 
cops thankful? I should say not. 
They want to know what you were 
doing at that particular spot at that 
time of day or night. Where you 
had been, probably everything you 
did since you first fell out of your 
baby carriage. A dozen different 
dicks ask you a dozen differ- 
ent times how the body was lying 
and they accuse you of lying more 
than the body. You're lucky if you 
aren’t arrested for making false 
statements and impeding the course 
of justice. A lot of people know 
that. So if anyone did see the body 
it was a lad who knew enough to 
let sleeping dogs lie, with apolo- 
gies to all canines. 

I had a good breakfast at Jake’s 
and went down to my office. Jerry 
screwed up his face and clutched 
his nose when I came in. So I 
knew that not only was I having a 
visit from the cops, but a particu- 
larly nasty cop at that. So I was not 
surprised to walk into my private 
office and find Iron Man Nelson. 
Inspector Nelson of the homicide 
squad, standing looking out the 
window. There were two other 
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plain-clothes men with him, a thick- 
headed, bull-neck lad called Stein 
and a round, red-faced giant whom 
I knew only by sight. 

Nelson swung from the window, 
pushed out his stomach under the 
impression it was his chest, tried 
to make his iron chin come out 
the same way but without much 
success. He was the terror of the 
evil doer. He didn’t speak, just 
glared at me. I walked over to 
my desk and said in passing : 

“Why dont you rent that face 
out to the comic papers? They 
could use it to frighten women and 
children.” 

I sat down at the desk and he 
walked over and leaned on it and 
glared some more. The two dicks 
turned and stared at me rather 
blankly, not knowing how things 
were going to break. Then Nelson 
spoke, 

“We picked up Larry Lapeno 
this morning. He was dead. Mur- 
dered. Know how he died?” 

“Sure,” I said. “He was shot 
through the head.” 

Nelson stiffened. “What part of 
the head?” he asked. 

“Straight between the eyes,” I 
told him. 

“So you are not going to admit 
killing him?” 

“Claim killing him, you mean.” 

“What made you think he was 
shot straight between the eyes?” 

“Because every time a lad gets 
shat straight between the eyes you 
come running to me. Haven’t you 
found any other good shots in the 
city?” 


“It’s like that, eh?’ Nelson took 


a cigar from his pocket, bit off, 
the end of it, rocked a bit on his 
heels, and actually lighted it, That 
lighting it was a bad sign. Nelson 
never smoked except when he was. 
sure of his ground, had a reali 
break in a case. 

“Race’—Nelson jarred up and 
down confidently now—“I want to 
give you a break. Larry Lapeno! 
was an unsavory character. A jury 
would listen to reason. The d. a.l 
would listen to reason. You threat- 
ened to kill him, you know.” 

“So I shot him and get twenty, 
years because he had it coming to 
him. Is that it? And I threatened 
to kill him. Well, I bet I can pro- 
duce fifty people who threatened to 
kill him, but they all couldn’t have 
or could they? How many slugs 
did you find in his body?” And 
when he remained cocky: “Come 
on, Nelson, take yourself and your 
gallery out of here.” 

“And you, too?” 

“Got a warrant?’ JT wasn't 
alarmed, but I wasn’t pleased 
either. I didn’t like Nelson and he 
didn’t like me, but he wasn’t the 
dumb cop I liked to paint him and 
I knew it. And I wasn’t the dumb 
dick he liked to paint me and he 
knew it. 

He looked at his two men, 
nodded confidently. They nodded 
back. Then he said to me: 

“Do you think I need a war- 
rant?” 

It was my turn to lean forward 
now and do the chin-and-glaring- 
eye act. Also I let my coat fall 
open and my right hand creep up 
above the desk and not too far 
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trom my left armpit. I’ve got a 
reputation to uphold and part of 
that reputation is that I won't be 
shoved around by the cops. I know 
my rights. And what’s more I 
know the lawyer to get who'll see 
that I get those rights. 

“Yes,” I said slowly, “I think 
you need a warrant. In fact, I 
know you need a warrant.” And I 
tossed it all in now. “Unless you 
want to formally charge me with 
murder,” 

“Suppose,” he said, “I just in- 
tend to take you out of here by 
force? Then what?” 

“Then,” I said, “you'll take me 
out in a cloud of smoke.” 
` “Like that, eh?” He wasn’t as 
sure of himself. 

“Just like that,” I told him. 

He thought that over a long time. 
No, he wasn’t afraid. Not Nelson. 

“Well, suppose you put your coat 
on and we'll walk down and see 
the commissioner.” 

“No,” I said, “I don’t have to do 
that either. A citizen doesn’t have 
to call on the commissioner any 
more than the commissioner has to 
call on a citizen.” 

The two big dicks were shuf- 
fling uneasily. Nelson wasn’t do- 
ing so good with his hard-boiled 
stuff. He tried being a little per- 
suasive in a nasty way. 

“O. K., Race,” he told me. “It 
wasn’t my idea, but the commis- 
sioner wants to give you a break. 
We've got some stuff on you, boy, 
or I wouldn’t be here. I'll give you 
a few facts and then if you won’t 
come down to see the commissioner 
Pii—” He paused and turned. 


O’Rourke had walked in the door. 
“What are you doing here, ser- 
geant?” Nelson demanded. 

“Commissioner asked me to come 
up and suggest that Race visit him 
at once, Go on talking, inspector. 
I won’t disturb you.” 

Nelson didn’t like that, but there 
wasn’t anything he could do about 
it, O'Rourke was only a sergeant, 
to be sure, but he could easily have 
been an inspector. Yet he didn’t 
want it. He felt that by being a 
sergeant he was closer to the man 
on the beat, the backbone of the 
force, the closest connection be- 
tween the citizen and the authori- 
ties and so in every-day contact 
with the pulse of the people—and 
the criminal, of course. I don’t 
know how O’Rourke rated on the 
pay end of it, but I did know that 
he had the confidence of the com- 
missioner and the ear of the com- 
missioner. Nelson didn’t like it. 
Most of the big-shot cops didn’t 
like it. But that’s how it was just 
the same. Nelson went on talking. 

“TIL give you a few facts and 
then if you won’t come down, I'll 
get that warrant you’re so anxious 
to see. Listen. No. 1: Larry La- 
peno left his house just before mid- 
night on Tuesday last. Wed like 
to know where you were at that 
time. No. 2: It’s not simply gos- 
sip, but an established fact that you 
threatened Larry Lapeno. No. 3: 
You visited Larry Lapeno and 
threatened his life Tuesday after- 
noon at three o’clock. What busi- 
ness you visited him on we don't 
know in a legal sense. But we 
know his business and we can as- 
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sume, though not prove, that you 
aided and abetted in a crime of 
blackmail by purchasing letters for 
some client. No. 4: On Wednesday 
morning, in a letter postmarked 
‘Tuesday evening 7 p. m., I per- 
sonally received a letter unsigned, 
but written by hand, that if the 
writer should be found dead, you, 
Race Williams, would be respons- 
ible and the letter requested me to 
trace your every movement at the 
time of the murder.” 

“If it was unsigned how do you 
know Lapeno wrote it?” I asked. 

“Because,” said Nelson, smack- 
ing his lips, “when I went to his 
house today and told his aunt of 
the finding of his body by Motor- 
cycle Patrolman John Drake she 
gave me a letter Lapeno had re- 
quested her to give me if he died 
an unnatural death. Well, he did.” 

“And why do you think Lapeno 
honored you with all this corre- 
spondence? Not a personal friend, 
{ presume.” 

“No.” Nelson didn’t flush. He 
wasn’t built that way. “I don’t 
know why.” 

“I do,” I told him, and meant it. 
“He knew you hated me and would 
do everything to lay the killing on 
me.” 

“He knew perhaps,” Nelson cor- 
rected, “that I hated your methods 
of abetting criminals, no doubt.” 
And turning to O’Rourke: “It 
might interest you to know that 
your... this man Williams actu- 
ally threatened us with violence a 
few minutes before you came into 
the office.” 


“I threatened nothing. I—” I 


started and stopped. 

O’Rourke said: “Tush, tush, no 
blood was spilled. Go on, inspec- 
tor, I am sure Williams will see the 
reasonableness of your presénce 
here and your request that he visit 
and talk with the commissioner.” 

“All right,” Nelson snapped. 
“Just where were you from 11:30 
p. m. on Tuesday until 2:35 a, m. 
on Wednesday.” 

“I don’t know.” I shrugged my 
shoulders. “Offhand, I might say 
I, was home in bed, but really I 
can’t remember.” But I didn’t feel 
the ease I tried to show. Those 
hours and even minutes were fa- 
miliar ones to me. 

“Well,” Nelson went on, “I want 
to be quite frank with you. I hap- 
pen to know that you left your 
apartment at 11:30 p. m. and re- 
turned to it at 2:35 a. m. the fol- 
lowing morning.” 

“Oh, yes,” I nodded. “It was 
some business of a confidential na- 
ture with a client.” But I had a 
new respect for Iron Man Nelson. 
Here it was scarcely noon and Nel- 
son sure had been around. But I 
said, with great indifference, “What 
difference does it make since La- 
peno was killed at five this morn- 
ing?” 

“How did you know when he was 
killed ?” 

“You just said so.” ; 

“I said he was found dead at 
five o'clock.” 

“Oh, well, what has that got to 
do with my little business of Tues- 
day night and Wednesday morn- 
ing?” 

“Because”—Nelson poured it on. 
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heavy now—“Larry Lapeno was 
killed between twelve midnight and 
two o'clock Wednesday morning.” 

“Medical examiner’s findings ?” 

“His opinion,” Nelson replied. 

“Doc Walgrine?” 

“Yes,” 

I tossed back my head and 
laughed. I knew old Doc Wal- 
grine. 

“Boloney, Nelson,” I told him. 
“Walgrine wouldn’t make a guess 
even before an autopsy and don’t 
tell me he performed one already.” 

“What he means,” O’Rourke put 
in, “is that Dr. Walgrine said it was 
quite possible, even very likely, that 
he was killed about that time.” 

“You mean it could happen?” I 
asked O’Rourke. 

“Well,” said Nelson, “will I get 
that bit of paper or will you come 
and have a talk with the commis- 
sioner ?” 

I reached for the phone. 

“You better get the paper,” I 
told him. And when he said noth- 
ing, I gripped the receiver. “Get 
the paper. I’m calling my lawyer, 
Joe Gorton. He'll have me sprung 
in no time. You'll have to charge 
me with murder, Nelson, and you'll 
have to make it stick.” 

Nelson set his jaw tight and I 
lifted the receiver. 

O'Rourke said: “Just a minute, 
Race. Conceding all that you say 
is true, that Gorton can spring you, 
that you have your laugh on the 
inspector, Joe Gorton will charge 


you a thousand dollars at least, 


maybe twenty-five hundred.” 
I let the phone rest a minute. 


O’Rourke had appealed to my baser 
nature. Joe Gorton would lay it 
on all right. I knew that. 

“It’s a lot of money for an inno- 
cent man to spend just for a laugh,” 
Nelson said sarcastically, but I 
could see that he was thinking, 
“Maybe Ill get Williams his little 
bit of paper, anyway. Yes, by 
God—” 

“But the commissioner suggested 
Race come and see him,” O’ Rourke 
put in, and then to me: “You could 
call your lawyer from there, Race, 
just as well as here.” And when I 
looked at O’Rourke: “You could 
talk to the commissioner on the 
phone first, if you won't take Nel- 
son’s word for it.” 

“I didn’t give him any word,” 
snapped Nelson. “He don’t want 
to come. He has his rights. He 
don’t have to. I would be breaking 
the law. A guy must have a funny 
sense of humor who spends all that 
dough for a laugh.” 

“Oh—” I started to shrug my 
shoulders again, then thought bet- 
ter of it. A lad can overdo indif- 
ference. But I said, “I might get 
some good advice from Joe. He 
might see my client, the one I vis- 
ited during those so important 
hours. I might find it ethical to 
disclose where I was and so have 
an alibi, surprise the inspector.” 

Which crack set Nelson think- 
ing. Suppose I did have an alibi, 
suppose Joe Gorton sprung it just 
after the papers carried the arrest? 
Nelson wouldn’t like that. Yes, I 
guess those were the thoughts I read 
in his face, for he said gruffly: 

“Well, make up your mind. Call 
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the commissioner if you like, 
O’Rourke.” 

Which if it appeared weakness 
was good common sense on Nelson’s 
part. If the commissioner decided 
I should be held, Nelson would get 


the credit. If things went wrong 
and I blasted out with an iron- 
clad alibi, Nelson wouldn’t get the 
blame. 
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INI. 


The commissioner doesn’t like 
‘my methods when they interfere 
‘with police matters. Maybe he 
doesn’t like me. But unlike Nel- 
son, he’s too big a man to dislike 
me. Also he respects a man who 
\won’t take guff from anyone. Still, 
‘at that, I was a little bothered. Nel- 
son might have enough evidence to 
throw a warrant at me. 

Riding downtown after O’Rourke 
‘had called the commissioner, I could 
‘picture Joe Gorton sitting there 
pounding the ends of his fingers 
together and saying: 

“It’s evidence, yes—circumistan- 
tial evidence, of course—perhaps 
enough to get an indictment, but 
unless they can produce something 
more tangible, a witness to the 
shooting, why, no jury will convict 
you,” 
~ And my saying: “But I didn’t 
shoot him, Joe. I was standing in 
the rain. I got an unsigned letter 
to prove it.” 

“Of course, dear boy,” Joe would 
say, “of course you didn’t shoot 
him. It'll cost a bit to prove it, 
though, say five thousand dollars 
now.” 

When I walked into the commis- 
sioner’s office I was still thinking 
and trying to decide if I’d tread 
the light and graceful or stampede 
all over his office. Different atti- 
tudes at different times and with 
different men. And certainly Com- 
missioner Blake was a far different 
man than Inspector Nelson. Noth- 
ing rough about him, not even 
around the edges. He was so smooth 


. Nothing formal. 


at times that you could easily slip 
on his words~—and often did and 
found yourself out cold on your 
back. 

He was in one of those affable 
moods now when I came into his 
office. He didn’t get up, but he 
did stretch out a hand and let me 
shake it. é 

“Sit down, Race. Sit down. Let 
us see if we can’t straighten out 
this thing for the best interests of 
us all.” 

“Which means I’m the goat, eh?” 

His laugh was short. “Always 
suspicious, Race. Sit down too, 
inspector, and you, O’Rourke. 
I know, Race, 
that O’Rourke is a great admirer 
of yours at times—not your meth- 
ods I can assure you, but your re- 
sults. Take this Larry Lapeno. I 
quite agree with you that he was 
a slimy customer at best and the 
community is better served if he is 
dead. But we do have laws, you 
know. And I suppose Nelson has 
laid his cards on the table—most 
of them, anyway.” 

“All the big ones.” I smiled. 

“To be sure. To be sure.” The 
commissioner caressed a chin and 
I mean a chin, for he had more 
than one. “I suppose Larry wanted 
more money than your client could 
raise, one word led to another, 
your temper and— Why, it might 
even be self-defense.” 

“You think a man should plead 
self-defense for the killing of that 
snake ?” 

The commissioner spread his 
arms far apart. 

“We have to have laws and judges 
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to enforce them, lawyers to inter- 
pret them and a jury to decide the 
facts. No individual can have the 
right to decide the fate for another 
individual. Do you want to tell the 
story of that fatal night, the death 
of Larry Lapeno?” 

“I don’t know it.” I didn’t shrug 
my shoulders with the commis- 
sioner. “But I do know that a 
hundred, perhaps a thousand peo- 
ple had good reason for killing 
him.” 

“Those people—for I presume 
you are referring to the victims of 
his blackmail—are amateurs. This 
was a professional job. Lapeno 
was killed by a man who was not 
afraid of killing, was not alarmed 
afterward.” 

“What makes you think it was 
professional ?” 

“What amateur, what person un- 
used to death by violence and the 
methods of crime and criminal 
would cart a body around for close 
to twenty-four hours? Maybe less, 
maybe more. As we see it now, 
Race, he was killed sometime be- 
tween midnight on Tuesday and 
two-thirty Wednesday morning. 
He wasn’t concealed from view, so 
the body couldn’t have been there in 
the bushes long. Now will you tell 
me where you were between the 
hours of twelve midnight and two 
am.—in confidence?” he added, 
and the smile was not on his face. 

I thought it over. It was not 
a good story. I was simply stand- 
ing in the rain. So I shook my 
head and stuck to my original story. 
I said simply, “I never break the 
confidence of a client.” 


“All right,” said the commis- 
sioner, rising. “PI leave you here 
for ten minutes to decide if you'll 
give me that information. If you 
won't, you had better get in touch 
with your attorney”—he pointed to 
his telephone. 

Then he turned and walked out 
of the room. 

Nelson seemed pleased. O’Rourke 
seemed worried. And me—I was 
figuring just how much Joe Gorton 
would shake out of me. Why didn’t 
I have an alibi for that night? Why 
didn’t a guy in my position make 
a business of having alibis, but 
how could I? I was trotting around 
all hours of the day and night. Of 
course, I remember talking to the 
cop on the corner when I left the 
apartment and when I went back. 
Besides there was the doorman 
and— All right, I’d spend the 
money. I’d tell Joe it was a little 
trouble that didn’t amount to any- - 
thing in case the commissioner was 
bluffing. I was picking up the 
phone when the commissioner came 
back. 

“Come with me, Race,” he said, 
and I followed him across the hall 
into a small library. There was a 
young girl sitting by a desk. She 
was quietly but neatly dressed and 
almost shy of manner. I wouldn't 
have known her at first if it hadn’t 
been for her eyes. It was Avery 
Coles, no mistake about that. She 
stretched out a hand and I took it. 

“Your client, Race, and your 
alibi.” The commissioner didn’t 
seem displeased. “You see the 
young lady is more than glad to ac- 
count for your missing hours. 
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You're an odd chap, Race, After 
all, the truth would not have hurt 
your client’s interests. At least, 
that is her belief.” 

I said: “It is very nice of you, 
Miss—” 

“Avery,” she cut in quickly, “just 
Avery, Race, please.” 

It sort of made me look at the 
commissioner, but he was smiling 
blandly, so I said, “It was quite un- 
necessary, Avery.” 

“But why shouldn’t I tell? How 
absurd for you to think for a sin- 
gle minute that I would mind your 
saying you were with me. When 
your boy at the office—Jerry it was 
—called me on the phone and told 
me, why I came down at once.” 

“There is yet,” said the commis- 
sioner, “the question of time, Avery. 
You could be mistaken.” 

“No, I couldn't.” She clutched 
her hands together over her heart 
like a school girl. “I couldn’t—I— 
But the diary won’t be mistaken, 
will it? And you won’t show it 
to anyone?” 

The commissioner said: “I sup- 


pose not. I mean, I suppose it 
won't be mistaken. And I won’t 
show it to anyone. I'll leave you 


two alone until it comes. I have 
to talk to Nelson.” 

She started to talk as soon as we 
were alone in the room, but I 
shushed her up. A dictograph or 
even an intercommunication system 
could pick up our conversation. So 
T took her over to the window and, 
tossing it open, let the cold air 
come in. Then we leaned out and 
_talked in whispers. 

“What’s this about my being with 


‘you? And Jerry caMing you? He— 


Why, he didn’t know.” 

“He knows now.” She placed a 
slender hand on my big one. “I 
came into your office and heard 
them talking. When you and the 
officers left, I told Jerry that I was 
coming here and for him to say he 
knew and telephoned me. It’s mur- 
der or something, isn’t it? And 


if you were with me, you couldn’t 


have done it, could you? And when 
the commissionér—he’s really an 
old dear, he knew my father—when 
he questioned me as to how I knew 
the exact time I threw in the 
diary.” 

“But when he sends for it and 
you say it got lost?” 

“But my maid will give it to 
him.” 

“You... you— But he'll have 
an expert examine it, be able to 
tell when it was written or approxi- 
mately.” And then it striking me: 
“How could you have written you 
were with me in it, if you came 
right from my office and the diary’s 
at your apartment?” 

“Race”—she turned and put both 
hands on my shoulders and I was 
glad we were far above the street— 
“I did write it that night. Don’t 
look at me so blankly. I wanted 
you there, you know, and you 
wouldn’t . . . couldn’t come. So 
I pretended you did come. Other 
girls do the same thing I guess, 
and I wrote it in the diary just as 
if you and I were alone and— 
You’re not mad?” 

“Mad.” I thought of the money 
she’d saved me. “Of course, I’m 
not. But you don’t mean to say 
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you wrote it as if I really were 
there?” 

“Yes. I used to do it at school, 
too, silly things about the holidays 
that other girls would find and read 
and become jealous. You see, I 
guess I hayen’t really grown up.” 

Looking at her then and listen- 
ing to her, I guess she hadn’t, too. 
All but her eyes. Oh, not at first 
glance. But if you looked at them 
long and hard it was there, tragedy 
and sorrow and a certain worldly 
knowledge far beyond a simple so- 
phistication, And I wondered— 
Was there a touch of evil? But, 
no, there couldn’t be. But the 
thought was there for I said, “You'll 
want something in return for this?” 

She seemed shocked. At least, 
she drew herself up suddenly, then 
she said: “Perhaps—” She paused 
and the music was in her laugh. 
“Yes, I will. I think it’s only 
right that we should have a date 
together, just like it was in the 
diary. I'll send for you and you'll 
come. Promise.” 

“I promise,” I told her. 
there.” 

“Your word. You'll play the 
part of the diary.” 

“My word.” I grinned at her. 

The commissioner came in shortly 
after that. He held the diary in 
his hand and he gave it to her very 
seriously. 

“I wish to talk to you a minute, 
Avery,” he said. “Remember I 
haven’t seen you since you were 2 
very little girl. That is all, Race.” 
He didn’t stretch out his hand to 
me, just looked at me. “I can 
understand, if not appreciate and 


“PII be 


admire, your reluctance to disclose 
the name of your... your client, 
I believe was the expression. Good 
day.” And when I reached the 
door: “The matter seems cleaned 
up, but as you pointed out so clearly 
yourself the final examination of 
the body will hardly point out the 
time of death with such accuracy.” 

I went. I had thanked the girl. 
It -would only embarrass her if I 
waited outside. But I was sur- 
prised at Commissioner Blake. 
Nelson, now, I could understand, 
but I really thought the commis- 
sioner would be glad an innocent 
man was above suspicion, even me. 
I shrugged my shoulders as I sought 
the elevators. After all, things 
would not be too pleasant for him. 
He could probably trace down a 
hundred people who had reason 
enough to kill Larry Lapeno and 
he’d know, too, that there were sev- 
eral hundred more he never even 
had heard of. He’d have a tough 
job solving that crime—and I wasn’t 
going to help him. 

Back at the office Jerry told me. 

“A dame, boss,” he said, his eyes 
glowing, “something like a hophead’s 
dream, a slim bit of passion from 
the Arabian Nights. She must 
have come in on a draft. I was 
listening to the cops and never saw 
her until she was standing there 
beside me, listening, too. She put 
her fingers to lips that were like . . . 
like to burn you up and hid behind 
the screen where we hang our coats. 
Then you went and she came out. 
She told me—” 

I cut him dead there and got the 
information. The same as she gave 
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me. I didn’t dismiss her with a 
shrug. She had saved me from an 
embarrassing position to say noth- 
ing of a piece of change. I sup- 
pose girls do write things in their 
diaries when they think they are 
in love and I suppose, somehow, I’d 
pay for it later. Well, that was all 
right. I’m a lad who pays his 
debts. And for once, me, a lad who 
never believes in coincidence had to 
believe in it now, for she sure had 
knocked off that bit of fiction in 
her diary at the right time. A gift 
from the girl and a gift from fate 
and I let it go at that. 


O’Rourke walked through the 
outer room into my -prtivate office 
and closed the door behind him. 

“Well?” I took a good look at 
his somber gray eyes. “That has 
been cleared up. How’s old Iron 
Man?” 

“But is it cleared up?” 

“What do you mean?” I stiff- 
ened a bit now. O’Rourke was my 
friend, but O’Rourke was an hon- 
est man, and I don’t know who T’d 
less rather have on my tail if he 
really meant business. “Didn't the 
commissioner tell you—I mean 
about the girl?” 

“Oh, sure. That.” He nodded. 
“I wasn’t thinking of that. I was 
thinking of your idea, that there 
was someone else behind Larry La- 
peno. I never agreed with you that 
Larry was dumb, but we’ve searched 
his house with a fine tooth comb, 
investigating, you know. A few 
letters that could be used for black- 
mail, but nothing like the business 
we expected.” 


“What did you do with the let- 
ters?” 

“Oh, the commissioner is a stick- 
ler on that. They are being sent 
back to their original owners, telling 
them that if they had come to the 
police in the first place they would 
have been protected and their names 
never discovered.” 

“Did you make copies of the let- 
ters?” 

“Why, what for?” 

“So you did.” I nodded. “That’s 
why blackmail prospers.” 

“Just for the record.” O’Rourke 
bristled slightly, but he reddened, 
too. “Of course, those that con- 
cerned past unsolved crimes will 


have to be investigated, the 
others—” He just spread his arms 
far apart. 


“The others,” I told him, for I 
held strong views on blackmail, “no 
doubt, will pop up twenty years 
from now to haunt some relative. 
Oh, I know, just routine question- 
ing because someone’s father or 
mother went with a woman who— 
Damn it, O’Rourke, you fellows en- 
courage the filthiest traffic in the 
world!” 

“Do you suggest that we condone 
crime?” He put on his official dig- 
nity. 

“Hell!” I went after him. “You 
know my views on that. You ride 
a few criminals and tens of thou- 
sands all over the country are pay- 
ing out blackmail every dey. Indis- 
cretions of youth, sudden moments 
of passion, a family row, a few 
drinks too many, a woman of easy 
virtue and some upright citizen 
pays all his life. For what? Be- 
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cause you guys don’t condone 
crime. You know my views. There’s 
a homicide bureau, the pickpocket 
squad, the narcotic, chemical, bal- 
listics, but what have you got in 
the way of a blackmail bureau? A 
couple of roughnecks who go 
through a victim’s past life until 
what the blackmailer knows is in- 
significant in comparison. Then—” 

“Youve been doing pretty good 
for yourself as an in-between,” 
O'Rourke cut in. 

“That’s what riles me,” I told 
him. “Someone has to protect those 
unfortunate people. And yeu can’t 
prove that either. You know I 
meet a blackmailer. You know I 
pay him money, but you can’t prove 
even that. What do you do? Hire 
a few frowsy dames to park in a 
hotel room with a frowsy detective 
and hope a still frowsier black- 
mailer will try to cash in on it.” 

O'Rourke had the grace at least 
to flush. 

“That was Nelson’s idea,” he 
said, 

“Yeah, I know. They had some- 
one call up Lapeno and tip him off 
to some easy dough, even told him 
I could be the go-between. Lapeno 
laughed himself sick and that’s all 
the good it did. He demands police 
protection and gets it, and his vic- 
tims—blah.” 

“That’s right,’ O’Rourke finally 
agreed with me with a sigh, which 
always made me madder than when 
he argued. “So how about helping 
out a bit. Who do you think was 
behind Lapeno?” 

“It was only a hunch,” I told 
him. “And if I knew what? No 


proof without betraying the con- 
fidence of a client. Or,” I added, 
“T might shoot him to death be- 
tween twelve midnight and two 
thirty some nice winter morning,” 

“Atta boy!” said a voice from 
the doorway, and I looked up to 
see Marty Gibbs of the Star parked 
in the doorway. “So they tried to 
frame you for the death of Lapeno, 
Race, and— Oh, hello, sergeant.” 

O’Rourke said, coming to his 
feet, “You publish a story like that, 
Marty, and—” 

“Like what?” Marty was all in- 
nocence. He winked at me. 

“That the police tried to frame 
Williams,” 

“Police?” Marty Gibbs seemed 
shocked. “I was thinking of the 
blackmail gang. They fear Race. 
They know he suspects. They put 
him on the spot. The cops fall for 
it and then—Girl of Love Nest 
Saves Famous Detective—”’ And 
when I turned on the scowl: “I 
mean Noted Personal Agent.” 

O’Rourke stamped out of the 
office and Marty came over and sat 
down on my desk, swinging his legs 
back and forth. 

“The love nest story will be a 
new one for you, Race,” he said. 

“Tt won’t be, because you won’t 
publish it.” And when he just 
grinned: “Because it isn’t true.” 

“No.” Marty looked shocked 
again. He could look shocked very 
easily. “The crime was committed 
between twelve and two thirty or 
so a noted inspector police claims. 
A girl walks in and alibis you.” 
And when I would have spoken; “T 
know. With you, it’s simply busi- 
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ness. But when a sensational mur- 
der takes place— Boy, it’s a love 
- nest, A sparkling, bewitching piece 
the girl, too?” 

“Know who she is?” 
raise my voice. 

“No, but I have ways of finding 
her.” : 

Which I doubted, but didn’t like, 
anyway. “Look at that,” he said, 
placing a late edition of the Star 
before me. The first picture I 
wasn’t sure of. It was a couple of 
feet sticking up in the air and a 
body crumpled in leafless bushes. 
But the picture beside it was Larry 
Lapeno—cane, gloves, smiling face, 
white, even teeth, greasy hair and 
the captions below the pictures. 
BEFORE AND AFTER. HE PUT THE 
FINGER ON THOUSANDS—WHO PUT 
THE FINGER ON HIM? 

“His heirs,” I said, “can sue you 
on that.” 

“You can call spirits from the 
very deep,” grinned Marty, “but 
do they come? Besides, he had 
two suits pending against the paper 
already. l'm holding your love nest 
story for the morning edition, It’s 
an exclusive.” 

“And why,” I asked, “are you 
holding it?” : 

“I thought maybe you wouldn’t 
like it.” 

“I don’t,” I told him flat. 

“You havent knocked me 
around,” 

“That,” I said, “can come later.” 

He still grinned, but he moved 
off the desk. 

“You know, Race,” he spoke con- 
fidentially, “you know what would 
make a good story? <A better story 


I didn’t 


than the love nest one? That you 
know who was behind Larry La- 
peno, that you threaten vengeance 
because this lad tried to frame you.” 
And growing enthusiastic: “Better 
still, you swear to get him because 
of the lives he has ruined, the suf- 
fering he has caused. That’s it. 
Race Williams in a new light. The 
great humanitarian. People will 
eat it up. Nelson will turn a pasty 
yellow.” 

“And what good will it do?” 

“Hell,” said Marty, “you don't 
think as much of yourseli as I do, 
as any crook does. This master 
blackmailer suspects that you know 
him, fear enters his heart, fear of 
death by violence. Hes a coward 
and a rat and we picture him crouch- 
ing over the letters that bring suicide 
and poverty, and then like a cor- 
nered rat he decides to strike, strike 
you before you strike him.” 

“But I don’t have any idea who 
he is.” 

“That’s it. He comes after you, 
you meet and bang, bang, you kill 
him. Hot stuff?” 

“Marty,” I told him, “you’re nuts. 
I haven’t any reason to suspect that 
there was a master hand behind 
Lapeno, It was simply a hunch 
and not a very strong hunch at 
that.” 

“But in one little slip this master 
blackmailer gave you the clue. With 
that single clue—” 

“What clue, what slip? Damn 
it, I don’t even think there was any- 
one behind Lapeno.” 

“What difference does that 
make?” Marty exploded, “The 
story will be dead in a couple of 
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days, anyway. The clue and the 
slip will be enough for the reader. 
We don’t have to explain it. It sells 
papers. It’s a good story. I want 
a good story. If the blackmailer 
shows up and you kill him or he 
kills you, it’s another good story. 
If there isn’t any other blackmailer, 
this is still a good story. Is it my 
fault if you were wrong?” When 
I smiled at him, lighted a cigarette 


and leaned back in my chair, he- 


said, “Of course, if you give me 
that story I won’t print the love 
nest one.” 

“So that’s how it is?” I wasn’t 
leaning back in the chair now. “You 
havent forgotten the knocking 
around ?” 

He moved toward the door be- 
fore he spoke. 

“That, as you say, Race, is to 
come later.” His eyes narrowed 
and he watched me closely. “They’re 
both good stories, take your choice.” 

“Marty,” I said, slowly, “you are 
somewhat of a rat. And not a 
very healthy rat, at that. If you 
publish that love nest story you 
won't be nearly so healthy.” Read- 
ing in his face the swell story he 
thought he would have if he were 
picked up and sent to the hospital 
or the morgue and thinking myself 
of the influence of the press and 
the circulation of the Star, I added, 
“Tf you can interpret anything from 
my conversation that would lead 
you to believe that I claimed to 
know who this master blackmailer 
is, why go ahead, but I won't con- 
firm it.” 

“Nor deny it?” His eyes opened 
wide, sparkled, his tongue licked at 


thin, broken lips. 

“Nor deny it,” I told him. 

And he was gone. The story 
would be good for the paper, of 
course. The by-line would be good 
for Marty Gibbs and the publicity 
would not be bad for me. 

The next morning Jerry brought 
me in the Star. His face was alive 
with enthusiasm. There was my 
pan across the front page. The 
heading was not bad. INNOCENT 
DETECTIVE QUESTIONED IN LAPENO 
MURDER SWEARS VENGEANCE, PER- 
SONAL INVESTIGATOR AWAITS SE- 
CRET INFORMATION WHICH WILL 
DISCLOSE HIDEOUS HAND BEHIND 
MURDERED BLACKMAILER, 

If you liked the sensational, 
Marty Gibbs was a great feature 
writer. The slip and the clue were 
cleverly hinted at in his “exclusive 
interview.” He didn’t say it ex- 
actly, in fact, he didn’t say it at 
all, but you were left strongly with 
the impression that I would know 
“like a bolt from the blue from an 
undisclosed source.” Then the ques- 
tion: How would I act? Would 
I disclose my information to the 
police who had suspected me of the 
crime and blundered continually in 
the disgraceful way they handled 
the blackmail situation in “our great 
city” or would I, Race Williams, 
man of action, drag the sniveling 
rat from his hole? Or would the 
rat, desperate, creep out into the 
night and attempt my destruction 
in the darkness “of our great city?” 

Jerry loved it. And I—well, he 
had remembered personal investi- 
gator and—sure, I took a laugh. But 
I suppose at that I did like it. 
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IV. 


I guess it was about an hour 
after I had admired my picture in 
the Star that Jerry stuck his head 
in the door and said a party with a 
snazzy male voice who wouldn't 
give his name wanted to speak to 
me. Would I take the call and 
would he listen in from the outer 
Office ? 

I told him I’d take the call, but 
he wasn’t to listen in. 

1 recognized the voice. It was 
my sanctimonious friend. That’s 
right, Harrington Grover Wain- 
wright. 

A nervousness had crept into his 
voice and also a hesitancy. He 
wanted to know if what the paper 
said were true about my knowing 
the name of the man behind Larry 
Lapeno. And when I told him that 
it wasn’t, he wanted to know in a 
most tremulous voice when I would 
know. 

Į said that I didn’t know -when 
Pd know and maybe led him to 
believe that I would know very 


shortly. 
“Is it true, Mr. Williams, that 
you'll. . . you’ll dispose of him?” 


I grinned to myself and replied: 
“That is a reasonable assumption, 
if you don’t dispose of him first.” 

That seemed to shock him so I 
asked him what was on his mind. 

“I have been a foolish man, Mr. 
Williams,” he told me. “My little 
personal business. with the party 
now deceased is not a closed mat- 
ter. Someone else has taken it up. 
I received a telephone call—I’m 
afraid he suspects—well, the truth.” 


“Good Lord!” I said. 


“But 
how ?” 
“He ... he said he sent Larry 


Lapeno to me and has not seen 
him since. ... No, he didn’t accuse 
me, but he is coming to see me to- 
night alone. I thought you might—” 

“Dispose of another one?” I al- 
most shouted into the phone. It 
struck me suddenly that I was go- 
ing to have a steady ‘job getting rid 
of a philanthropist’s corpses. ° 

“No...no—” He fairly gasped 
the words. “I wouldn't. I couldn’t. 
I haven’t slept. I—God help me, 
Mr. Williams, I am shocked beyond 
words. I think ... I feel almost 
certain that I recognized the man’s 
voice on the phone.” 

“Who was he?” It was my turn 


to gasp. 
“I can’t— It is too horrible to 
think of. Even contemplate. Yet 


I must believe. He’s coming at ten 
tonight. I was thinking, if you 
could be here... no servants... 
come unannounced and  unscen. 
TE 

His voice was broken, now. 
There was the weirdest rattle, like 
a dying Frankenstein monster, over 
the phone, right out of the movies. 
So I put on the brakes and said 
calmly. “There is nothing that can’t 
be fixed up. I’ll come—” And af- 
ter a pause: “As I came last time, 
I mean when you didn’t receive 
me.” 

“The study window you mean 


“Exactly, now forget it. 
nine o'clock.” 
“You think ... you won’t— It 


Say 


is horrible to think of and—” 
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“Sit tight,” I advised him. “Read 
yourself a good book. We'll han- 
dle it one way or another.” 

“Thank God for your calm, as- 
suring voice,” he said, almost as if 
reciting a prayer. “I am a wor- 
ried, broken man. You may name 
your own fee.” 

Which last line was not a bad 
one to hang up on. So what? So 
I sat down to think. Marty Gibbs 
had cast my bread upon the waters 
and it was floating: home cream 
puffs. 

My first thought was one of sat- 
isfaction that I had guessed there 
was another blackmailer. My sec- 
ond theught was one of satisfaction 
that this blackmailer didn’t know I 
had carted the body away from Mr. 
Wainwright’s house. How did I 
arrive at that conclusion? Cer- 
tainly, he wouldn’t go to a house 
where I might also cart him away, 
just as dead. 

Then the question: Did this 
blackmailer believe I knew or would 
shortly know who he was? There 
were two schools of thought on 
that. The first that he didn’t or 
he wouldn’t go nonchalantly on ply- 
ing his trade. The second that he 
did and he wanted to clean up all 
he could and make a getaway before 
{ put the finger on him. And Har- 
rington Grover Wainwright would 
be big business to start with. 

That this blackmailer suspected 
Mr. Wainwright of killing his part- 
ner, I doubted. He would be a 
foolish man, indeed, if he chanced 
walking into his death also. That 
he was a-common gunman or a 
well-known crook seemed out of 


the question also. Otherwise, would 
Wainwright have recognized his 
voice on the phone? It must have 
been a business acquaintance or a 
social one that so shocked him. Or 
again it didn’t need to be someone 
he knew at all. Nice people don’t 
kill without unpleasant reactions 
and Wainwright was certainly nice 
people—which I am not and will 
admit right now. 

But why would a master crimi- 
nal, a blackmailer who had hidden 
himself away for years, suddenly 
walk right out and do his own busi- 
ness? There was an answer to 
that—the first school of thought. 
Panic at my knowing him shortly 
and a final stab at heavy cash be- 
fore his getaway. 

I quit thinking. I am not the 
deducting, deducing book type of 
detective. I’m a hard working, 
plugging sort of guy who can rec- 
ognize a break when he sees it and 
act at that same minute, at that 
same second or even split second 
if guns are brought into it. 

I called Jerry and prepared him 
for the worst or the best, according 
to how you look at it. I told him 
simply to be where I could get him 
on the phone, that we might have to 
repeat the body act. 

“Again, boss?” He opened those 
expressive eyes very wide. “Not 
that I mind, understand. But it. 
always seemed more convenient to 
let ’em lie where you—” And 
when I did the staring act: “You 
know, let ‘em just lay. I...T 
think you’re over dramatizing it.” 

Whatever I did was right with 
Jerry, but juggling the corpse 
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around afterward struck him as an 
` anticlimax. 

That afternoon O’Rourke called 
on me. I thought it was about the 
boloney in the paper and he was a 
long time coming around to it. But 
it seemed he took the article for 
just what it was, boloney, and 
finally approached his real reason 
for his visit. 

“Race,” he said, looking off into 
space, “you never was a ladies’ man, 
sort of felt it would interfere with 
your business. Now, you’re not in 
love, are you, not thinking of get- 
ting married?” 

I leaned back and took a long 
laugh. O'Rourke looked so seri- 
ous. 

“What put that into your head?” 
I asked. 

“The commissioner,” he said. 
“You see, he feels a sort of obliga- 
tion toward that girl. Was a great 
friend of her father. I didn’t know 
he could be personal in matters, but 
I guess he can. Since you are not 
serious and she quite evidently is 
and believes you are— Well, for- 
get her.” And in a sudden burst 


of his old-time friendship: “Oh, I. 


suppose you were just kidding 
around, but she’s young, unsophis- 
ticated and—” 

“Just,” I cut in then, “who are 
you talking about?” 

“The Spellman girl, of course. 
: ag 

He stopped there. I stopped, too. 
‘The voice in the outer office was 
loud and demanding. The knob 
turned, the door was flung open 
and Inspector Nelson stormed into 
the room. 


“T want to talk to you, Williams,” 
he said. “I want to talk to you 
now. I want you to know exactly 
where I stand before you start mak- 
ing a mess of things. I know 
enough to make trouble for you, 
real trouble, but if you are willing 
to play ball, why I am— A-ah! 
Sergeant—” 

O'Rourke walked toward the 
door. “I was just leaving, in- 
spector,” he said. 

“Me, too.” I reached for my 
hat on the costumer across from 
the desk. 

“No,” said Nelson. “I speak to 
you now or—” He put one of 
those big hands of his on my 
shoulder. 

“Nelson”—TI looked at him colcly 
—“you’re very fortunate I got a 
new rug, paid for, too.” And when 
he looked at me dumbly: “If I 
didn’t think you’d mess up the rug 
Pd shoot that hand off my shoulder 
at the wrist.” With that I knocked 
his hand from my shoulder and 
pounded out after O’Rourke. 

The elevator door closed almost 
in my face and I missed O’Rourke. 
Another elevator door two flights 
down closed in Nelson’s face and 
he missed me. I didn’t catch 
O’Rourke on the ground floor. Nor 
did Nelson catch me on the ground 
floor. I took a walk in the park, 
had dinner and loitered over my 
coffee. 

What Nelson had to say to me 
didn’t matter. What O’Rourke had 
said to me probably didn’t matter 
either. But I was of a curious turn 
of mind and I couldn’t locate the 
Spellman girl. At least by name, 
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I couldn’t. A couple of women had 
been in love with me, yes. Some 
young girls, too. That happens to 
lads who throw their weight around, 
though not as much as to a lad who 


croons. I was trying to think of 
the name of the girl who eloped 
with the school gardener. I 
couldn’t remember it. But I didn’t 
think it was Spellman. Yet, the 
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name was familiar. Still all names 
are. I was wondering if she had 
turned up in the city again minus 
her gardener but with the same 
childlike romance in her heart. 

I tried to think what the girl’s 
name was who had run away from 
home with a bum last summer. Her 
father was a big shot and knew 
Commissioner Blake. But then all 
big shots knew the commissioner. 
The kid was seventeen. And the 
bum was a second-rate swindler 
with a first-class line, at least for 
kids. They were going to be mar- 
ried and I had dragged her out 
and her hero sort of lay on the 
floor after my first wallop and she 
changed her affections to me. She 
had written me letters and tried to 
see me. Let me see. Her first 
name was Gladys. Her last name. 
Her father’s name. Was it Spell- 
man? I didn’t know. I'd find out 
the next time I saw O’Rourke. 

I was glad now I hadn’t caught 
up with him. I was glad, too, that 
Nelson hadn’t caught up with me. 
This was one night when I cer- 
tainly didn’t want a bunch of cops 
in my hair. 

So nine o'clock found me once 
again back at the window of Wain- 
wright’s study. I had come by the 
same way, too, through the alley 
behind and over the fence. This 
time no Jerry waited with a car. 
There would be nothing outside 
Wainwright’s house to identify me 
with the inside of it until I sent 
for Jerry. Nothing, unless a pis- 
tol shot in the night. I wondered 
a bit about that. 

Nothing happened as I reached 


the window, chinned myself for a 
moment, then swung up onto the 
broad sill. A flip of my finger be- 
neath the slightly raised window, 
an easy push and I was in the room. 

I closed the window and felt my 
way across the room to the strip 
of light that came from under the 
door to the big library. 

In absolute quiet I pulled the 
door open and peered out into the 
lighted but silent library. Almost 
at once I saw Wainwright. He was 
sitting at the desk looking straight 
at the huge fireplace in which big 
logs were burning brightly. His 
face was lined, more deeply lined 
than when I had seen him there a 
few nights before. There seemed 
to be shadows under his eyes, and 
if his steady glare at the fire was 
what people call day-dreaming he 
was having a daymare. He raised 
his eyes once and looked toward the 
ceiling and half shook his head. 
For a moment his eyes cleared and 
he clasped his hands in front of 
him. ‘Then his lips moved. He 
looked like a man in prayer. 

I. remember thinking while | 
watched him that if a man’s life 
is written on his face then here had 
been a good life. Giving unstint- 
edly to the poor. 

He turned his head and saw me. 
If he was surprised it was a very 
mild surprise. When he smiled at 
me I wondered what there could 
be in his life that would make him 
fear blackmail. Something stupid, 
no doubt. Something you or J— 
well, that I, anyway, would laugh 
off if a blackmailer threatened me 
with it. 
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“Ah, Mr, Williams,” he said, 
motioning me to a seat across the 
desk from him. “Rather, Race 
Williams.” And when I sat down 
opposite him: “I must look on you 
now as a good and trusted friend.” 

“You paid for what you got,” I 
told him. “You paid well. Now 
your—” I started to say “con- 
science” but didn’t. I said, in- 
stead, “Now, it is difficult to kill 
a man no matter how justifiable 
the act and it worried you.” 

“No.” His head was slightly 
down and he raised it and let mild 
blue eyes meet mine directly. “I 
didn’t tell you the truth the other 
night. I didn’t kill the man.” He 
raised his voice slightly. “The 
child, the grown child of a very 
dear friend of mine killed him.” 

“A young man?” I didn’t know 
whether to believe him or not. 

“A young woman,” he told me. 
“A charming young woman. You 
see, Mr, Williams ... Race, I was 
a very foolish man. I dabbled with 
something I did not understand. I 
had the girl bring the blackmailer 
here, to reason with him, to plead 
with him and pay him, of course. 
He had what she wanted or at least 
she thought he did. I was an old 
man and she was a young girl and 
he was strong and powerful and 
had nothing to fear. So she killed 
him, You understand?” 

“No, I don’t. You told me quite 
a different story, the description of 
what was in your mind and your 
heart and in your soul when you 
pulled the gun from your drawer 
and shot him.” 

“I did. Yes, I suppose I did. At 


school I was known for my histri- 
onics and—” fe. 

I wasn’t listening to him. I guess 
he knew it for his eyes turned and 
followed mine. I wasn’t sure at 
first. The thing that I was looking 
at was in the shadows and the thing 
I saw might not have been a shoe, 
a shoe with a foot in it, perhaps 
a dead foot. I could have sworn 
it was not there a few minutes ago, 
a few seconds for that matter, But 
it was there, and then it was gone, 
as if a shadow crossed it or a door 
closed softly. I turned back te 
face Wainwright and to crack wise 
about another body, but thoughts 
were racing madly through my head. 
I think I knew and yet I didn’t 
know, but certainly I knew part of 
it before I saw the gun he held so 
tightly in his right hand. He was 
leaning across the desk, pointing 
the gun directly at me, and believe 
it or not, I could feel rather than 
see his finger pressing on the trig- 
ger. 
There was no kindliness in the 
man’s eyes now, No sudden change 
from good to evil either. Just a 
cold, calculating sort of viciousness, 
and perhaps a bit of satisfaction, 

Then a voice spoke behind me.’ 
“Don’t shoot yet, Mr. Wainwright. 
Until we know who he is going to 
get his information from. Put: 
them up, Race Williams, both of: 
them, high.” 

I put them up high. And so 
would you. There is not much 
chance to draw, aim and fire when 
one gun is a few feet from your 
stomach and the other hard against 
your back, 
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The girl was the girl of my alibi, 
the girl who had written in her 
diary about me. I knew then why 
she had written in the diary and 
given the date and the time. It 
was no coincidence. And if it wasn’t 
a coincidence, what was it? It was 
knowledge. She knew, then, in ad- 
vance, the exact time that Larry 
Lapeno was going to die. But she 
knew more than that. She knew 
that I would not have an alibi for 
that time. She knew that I would 
be standing in the dark and the 
sleet and the rain. She could only 
know that in one way or maybe 
two ways. Either she herself had 
mailed me the two hundred dollars 
that sent me to the entrance of the 
park or someone she knew had sent 
them. Sure. I suddenly became a 
deducting, deducing detective of fic- 
tion, but it took two guns to do it. 

“I don’t believe his silly story,” 
Wainwright said, impatiently, as his 
gun steadied and I thought he was 
going to shoot. But he didn’t. “He 
couldn't have information coming 
or— Search him, my dear. You 
should relieve him of at least two 
guns. He carries them under his 
armpits I believe.” She got both 
of them out all right and laid them 
on the far end of the desk from me. 
“Nothing in his hip pockets?” 
‚Wainwright watched her closely as 
‘she searched me. “Good.” And 
when I felt a sudden satisfaction 
that some hunch had told me to 
carry my tiny automatic sleeve gun 
that night, Wainwright of the hon- 
est face spiked that satisfaction. 

“Both his arms, my dear little 
Avery,” he said. “Our intrepid 


Mr. Williams is noted for his con- 
cealment, yes and use, too, of a 
sleeve gun. It doesn’t show.” And 
as she ran a hand along my arms: 
“Deeper, my dear. Back near the 
shoulders,” 

He waited and I waited, too, as 
the girl settled her hand directly 
on the tiny automatic, hesitated a 
moment and took it off again. 

“Not a thing,” she said, and I 
thought I detected a nervousness 
in her voice, a nervousness that 
must have been in her hands, too, 
since she did not recognize the feel 
of the gun. 

“So you are the blackmailer?” I 
said at last. 

“Ah, a Sherlock Holmes.” Wain- 
wright smiled at me. “The wisdom 
of a second Solomon. Yes, my dear 
Mr. Williams—Mr. for we can 
hardly be called trusted friends 
now. A rather unique setup, isn't 
it? But, then, charity is part of 
my business. It gives me a good 
name and costs me nothing. In- 
deed, I cash in on it. It is so easy 
to take a little kitty from each pot. 
And since so many people insist 
upon anonymity—oh, not from al- 
truistic purposes, but through a fear 
that others will pounce on them for 
donations—I often take the credit 
for the donations. The technique 
of my avocation is not much dif- 
ferent from that of my vocation, 
blackmail. In blackmail we threaten 
exposure or prison if possible. . In 
charity, the fear of being known as 
a mean man, spoken about in hushed 
shame by those we wish for social 
or business reasons to respect us. 
I have aided the poor by the weak- 
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ness rather than the strength of 
the rich, and made myself rich on 
that same weakness. Always man 
fears exposure. But let us talk 
about you, Mr. Williams. What 
was this story in the paper that you 
were to receive information of the 
identity of the blackmailer behind 
the dear, departed Lapeno ?” 

“What good would it do to tell 
you?” I asked. “You intend to 
kill me, anyway.” 

“It would be useless to pretend 
differently,” he said easily. “Still, 
there are many ways to die. Larry 
Lapeno died easily with a bullet 
through the side of his head. A 
bullet in the stomach now—I am 
told can be quite lingering and very 
painful. I had a client once who— 
But you would not be interested.” 

“I would be interested in know- 
ing just why you picked me out for 
the body . . . the disposal of the 
body. And why you killed La- 
peno.” 

“Not me, the little lady behind 
you,” he corrected mildly. “La- 
peno had fallen prey to the greatest 
of all human frailties. And that, 
Mr, Williaths, is not women nor 
liquor nor even drugs. It is the 
one incurable vice that doctors can 
do nothing about. It is gambling, 
Despite the huge, untaxable income 
I permitted him, he was in need of 
money. Again he had become lazy, 
look how often he directed clients 
to you.” And leaning forward and 
the gun coming even closer to my 
stomach: “He hinted at something 
once, Mr. Williams, once when I 
refused him money, money which 
I gave him after the hint. And 


immediately I began to plan for 
his death.” 

“But where would I fit into the 
picture?” I was still sparring for 
time. Trying to figure out where 
the girl stood behind me, how close 
was her body to the gun that was 
pressed against my back. If I could 
pitch over backward in that chair 
Pd come up with the tiny sleeve 
gun in my hand. Yes, I knew if 
I came up it would be in my hand 
all right, but would I come up 
again? A .25 automatic against a 
45 revolver, one hidden in the 
sleeve, one facing my stomach. And 
a girl behind me with another gun. 

Two shots would be all I could 
have and they must be perfect ones. 
A .25 is not a deadly weapon unless 
your aim is good. Was I thinking 
of actually killing a girl? Of course, 
I was. I didn’t paint any romantic 
picture of disarming the girl and 
killing the man all in one single 
sweep. One plan only, at least one 
hope only. To get out of there 
alive if possible. Who else died 
didn’t bother me then. 

“Where do you fit into the pic- 
ture?” Wainwright was saying. 
“Can’t you guess what Lapeno’s 
hint to me was?” 

“By God, yes!” I said, without 


thinking. “His half-million-dollar 
blackmail scheme.” 
“Ah—” His eyes widened. “So 


I was right and it had reached that 
stage. You see, I never actually 
feared Lapeno. He was a coward 
at heart and he was deadly afraid 
of me.’ 

“Which he had reason to be,” IT 
put in. 
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ry 


“Which he had reason to be,” he 
repeated. “But I feared you, Mr. 
Williams, A half million dollars 
is a lot of money.” 

“Which I turned down.” 
` “Really? Well, it didn’t matter. 
A man might be so noble, of course. 
Still you could have pretended to 
laccept the proposition and got him 
to talk. No, Mr. Williams, I feared 
you so I killed Lapeno. It tickled 
my fancy to have you dispose of 
‘the body for me. It amused me 
to send you a couple of hundred 
‘dollars to stand alone in the rain 
and be without an alibi. I am a 
wealthy man. J am ready to retire. 
It would be convenient to keep you 
busy while I wound up my affairs.” 
And with a shrug and a raise of the 
gun which I felt might pop off any 
second he said, “Now, who could 
possibly have been able to disclose 
to you my identity?” 

And it struck me all at once. I 
might start things moving. I might 
not be alive to see the end of that 
movement, but I had an idea one 
of them would be dead, too. I 
said: “Well, the young lady behind 
me knew.” 

“Nonsense. I have evidence 
right here in this house, evidence 
that made her work with me, evi- 
dence that caused her to toss away 
all her upbringing and work with” 
—a pause—“a blackmailer.” 

“Well—’” I guess I cleared my 
throat for my position was not a 
pleasant one. “Who do you think 
alibied me?’ And when he looked 
at me blankly: “Did she know or 
didn’t she know about the two hun- 
dred bucks you sent me?” And 


as his face paled a little: “And why 
do you think she did it. Because 

The girl broke in. “He lies! 
I—” And swinging suddenly to 
one side of me: “His leg, boss! 
There might be a gun strapped to 
his leg.” 

“No,” Wainwright snapped. “Td 


- kill him before he could ever bend 


forward.” 

“He'd go down and up,” the girl 
said, and then cried out, “I can see 
the outline of a gun strapped to his 
leg!” 

Wainwright cursed. Even then 
the words seemed strange coming 
from his lips. The girl swung in 
front of me just before she ducked 
down at my legs. For a split sec- 
ond I was out of range of the man’s 
gun. The girl’s gun I could see 
dangling in her hand as she started 
to bend. In that split second I did 
it. I threw my weight back and 
kicked up with my foot. Maybe 
the toe of my shoe striking the 
girl’s gun delayed my backward 
plunge slightly. Maybe if it hadn't 
been a glancing kick I would have 
been killed. ; 

Wainwright fired. J could see 
the yellow-blue flame. Then the 
sudden pain in my head as if I had 
been hit. But I hadn’t, for I heard 
a picture crash to the floor behind 
me. My head must have hit the 
edge of one of the filing cabinets. 
Maybe it helped save my life. May- 
be it didn’t. Certainly I was spin- 
ning in the chair when I crashed 
and certainly my head was:spinning 
when I came up. But I came up 
with the gun in my hand and death 
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in my heart. He fired again and I 
think skinned the lower part of my 
leg. That is, I thought that then, 
later I knew he didn’t, 

He fired ence more after that, 
but I wasn’t afraid then. There 
was fear in his eyes, beads of per- 
spiration on his forehead, terror 
perhaps in the gaping hole in his 
face, for his mouth hung open. 

We fired together, but I knew he 
was going to miss. And I think 
he knew I wasn’t. And if that was 
the truth we were both right. I 
shot for the wide open spaces and 
since no mark appeared on his lily- 
white face I guess I hit the bull’s 
eye or the bull’s mouth if you want 
to be literal. Smack in the gaping 
hole it went and he slid back into 
the chair. Sat down for all the 
world like a man at ease. Then 
he began to disappear slowly. He 
was gone, quietly and softly but 
for a slight scraping of the chair 
along the waxed surface as he hit 
the floor. 

The girl, of all things, was smil- 
ing as I crossed to the desk and 
peered down at the blackmailer. 

He was dead all right. 


V. 


I turned to keep an eye on the 
girl and got my first good look at 
her. Was she too heavily made- 
up? Well, I shouldn’t say that, 
exactly; I might say she was made 
up to be the girl I knew and not 
the demure little miss of the com- 
missioner’s office. Had she fainted? 
Was she staring wildly at me with 
frightened, unseeing eyes? 


She 


was not. She had one of the filing 
cabinets open and was going rap- 
idly through it. She finally got 
what she wanted and turned to- 
ward the fireplace. 

I crossed the room, had her by 
the arm and swung her around, Both 
her hands were behind her back, 
but she wasn’t near enough to the 
open fire to chuck in what she held, 

“Give me those letters or what- 
ever you are concealing,” I ordered. 

“No,” she said. “I sold my mind 
to that devil on earth and my soul 
to the devil in hell for these. I’m 
going to burn them now, as you 
advised in the restaurant.” She 
looked at my gun. “You could kill 
me, but I’d burn them.” 

“That,” I said grimly, “it not a 
bad suggestion. But hardly neces- 
sary.” I held her tightly ta me and 
put my hand around her, trying to 
get what she held. 

“I gave you life tonight, Race 
Williams,” she said coldly. “In re- 
turn, won’t you give me these two 
bits of paper to destroy? They are 


not mine, they are—” She hesi- 
tated a long time. “One is not 
mine,” 


“Gave me life?” I laughed. 

“Yes. I held tightly for a full 
second to the gun in your sleeve.” 
She put her eyes straight on mine 
and I'll admit my grip on her loos- 
ened. “Then I risked my own life 
by stepping in front of you when 
you so stupidly tried to compromise 
me by disclosing the alibi.” 

“That I don’t believe,” I told 
her, and then added honestly, 
“Though it looks as though Pil have 
to swallow the gun story.” And 
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suddenly; “Why did you do it?” 

She looked at me. ‘Because— 
maybe I wanted you alive. Cer- 
tainly, I wanted him dead.” 

It jarred me a bit if anything 
can jar me. 

“You had a gun of your own,” 
I said. “Why didn’t you use that 
on him?” 

“A lady never kills a gentleman, 
at least in cold blood.” And damned 
if even then it wasn’t a nice smile 
she gave me. “Besides, he took the 
gun from my bag tonight and re- 
placed the live shells with blanks. 
I discovered that.” 

“Why tonight?” 

“Because of the two bits of paper 
I hold behind my back. He prom- 
ised to show one of them to me 
tonight. He never had it here be- 
fore. J guess he was afraid I 
would kill him to get it.” 

“And was his fear correct?” 

“I don’t know,” she replied, 
slowly and rather thoughtfully. “I 
might say that I have gone through 


hell to keep what one of those sheets ` 


contains from being made public; 
that is, another girl who has taken 
my place has gone through hell. 
That girl is myself, of course. But 
such a different person. I suppose 
I’m sort of a Dr. Jekyl and Miss 
Hyde.” Her laugh was not good 
now. “But sometimes I’m afraid 
I'll never slip back to being the 
girl I was. A convent-bred, demure 
little thing, like in the commission- 
er's office. At first the person I 
am now didn’t seem too real to me, 
it was as though I were acting a 
part. Now, the person that I was 
doesn’t seem real to me.” 


“You are not very clear.” 

“No, I’m not,” she said. “You 
see, Mr. Wainwright was my fath- 
er’s friend. He bled my father 
white, bankrupted him by blackmail 
through Larry Lapeno, even loaned 
father the money to pay him, took 
mortgages on father’s property. I 
never knew what it was until my 
father just folded up and died. He 
was delirious then and he told me, 


just me. My mother’s an invalid, 
you know.” 

“No.” I watched her closely to 
see if she were lying. “I didn’t 
know.” 


“May I destroy these papers?” 

“What’s in them?” 

“I saved your— Well, if I tell 
you what is in one of them will 
you let me destroy it now?” 

“Maybe. If I like the story.” 

She looked at me a long moment, 
said abruptly: “My mother shot a 
man to death before I was born. 
Another woman knew it, saw it, but 
she protected my mother. But to 
protect this woman, my mother had 
signed a statement that she herself 
had killed him. Somehow, this 
statement came into the hands of 
Mr. Wainwright and he black- 
mailed my father through Larry 
Lapeno. My mother never knew. 
She doesn’t know now. It would 
kill her, of course. Do you want 
to read it?” 

“No,” I said gruffly. “If 
didn’t save my life, at least you 
gave me a chance to save it my- 
self. Toss the papers into the fire.” 
And when she did: “If you knew 
just where that document was, and 
worked for this man, why didn’t 


vou 
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you get it before?” 

“It was never here before. You 
see, he had twisted my mind and 
warped my soul, but he wanted my 
body. He was a shrewd man. He 
read the truth there. Somehow, I 
wasn’t big enough for that. He 
promised to show me my mother’s 
statement tonight. He did. I saw 
where he put it. He was retiring 
from business. We were to be 
married. The day we were married 
he would give me the statement to 
destroy.” 

“Did you believe that?” 

“No, but I believed and hoped 
that if I once knew where it was 
for so short a time I could get it— 
and I did. He read the newspaper 
about your finding the man behind 
the blackmailer, He didn’t believe 
it, but he wondered. He was a 
careful man. He decided to kill 
you tonight. He wanted to involve 
me in your death, as he wanted to 
involve me in the death of Larry 
Lapeno.” 

“He said you killed Lapeno.” 

“Yes, but I didn’t.” 

“What was the other document 
you burned?” 

She didn’t hesitate. She said 
simply, “A signed statement that I 
killed Lapeno.” 

“And you didn’t?” 

“Why, no.” The smile was there 
and this time it was not too bad. 
“You remember, I have an alibi. 
You and I were together when La- 
peno died.” And when I just stared 
at her: “Yes, I worked with Mr. 
Wainwright. I went down to the 
very depths to protect my mother. 
At first, he pretended to be an old 
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friend giving me a position as sec- 
retary. Then he found out what 
I was after. And he made me work 
with him. Maybe I fooled him. 
Maybe I didn’t. But he was chang- 
ing my personality to suit himself. 
Anyway, that is what he thought 
and I certainly did change. You 
see, he was the only man in the 
world who could pull Larry Lapeno 
out into the night unescorted. The 
night he killed him he simply sent 
for him. You wonder about my 
being blackmailed by Lapeno. Well, 
I sent Lapeno the very letter you 
paid to get for me. He had met me 
as Mr. Wainwright’s secretary. But 
he didn’t know I was the girl he 
was blackmailing. Because, as you 
know, he never saw her.” 

“What,” I said, “could possibly 
be the purpose of that?” 

“Because I wanted to meet you. 
I wanted to get to know you, I 
wanted—” 

“You wanted me to kill Wain- 
wright and get your mother’s docu- 
ment, so you tried to make me fall 
for you?” 

“That’s right,” she nodded. “At 
least I wanted that document.” 

“You didn’t fool me,” I said, 


with some pride, for she was a. 


damned fascinating girl. 

“No,” she said. “I fooled my- 
self. I played a game.” She put 
both her hands on my shoulders. 
“Look at me, Race. I liked you. 
I told myself that I only liked you 
and would use you. But tonight—” 
She was getting pretty close and 
her breath was warm against my 
face. “I guess I have loved you 


= 
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for some time, but tonight I knew 
ad 

I took both her hands from my 
shoulders. I smiled at her. At 
least, I twisted up my lips as I 
looked into those hard, calculating 
eyes. But they weren’t hard and 
calculating now. ‘They were soft 
and appealing, maybe like the girl’s 
she had been. ‘Then I shook my 
head and laughed. She was a 
damned smart girl. 

“You want me to let you go,” I 
said, “to walk out into the night 
free, absolutely free from all that 
you have been, for your mother.” 

“That’s right,” she said. “I won't 
offer you money, though I will 
shortly have a great deal to offer 
you. But I know that wouldn’t do 
any good.” 

“No,” I said, and my voice was 
hard and cold, “that wouldn’t do 
any good.” 

“You won't let me go?” 

“Lady,” I said, “no. ‘This dead 
guy had a big game. This dead 
guy—" 

She cut in. “The filing cabinets 
are all the proof you need that he 
was the blackmailer. They are full 
of letters.” And when I gave her 
the cold and stony stare: “I sup- 
pose I could prove to you that— 
well, I have proved to myself that 
I love you, love you better than 
anything on earth. Anything—” 
And the hands were working again. 
I gripped them tightly and said 
brutally : 

“Better than your dying mother, 
I suppose?” 

“Yes, yes.” 
pered the word. 


She barely whis- 
“It is terrible, 


ra 


isn’t it? But it must be true. You 
see, if I had... had died without 
getting that signed statement of 
mother’s—well, I threw myself be- 
tween you and his gun, Why—” 
She was fighting to get her hands 
free now. “So that you might live 
even if I died.” 

She broke loose then and walked 
across the room toward the door. 
When I called to her to stop she 
threw the words back over her 
shoulder. 

“Think it over, Race,” she said, 
“or shoot me in the back if you 
wish. Anyway, you'll know where 
to find me or tell the police where 
to find me if you want it that way.” 

The library door to the hall 
opened and closed and I was alone. 
Alone with a corpse. 

With a corpse? And it suddenly 
struck me. There was another 
corpse or had I really seen that 
foot? And didn’t the girl know 
about that or— I went to one of 
the filing cabinets and jerked it 
open, shuffled through the files. Let- 
ters, letters, letters! All pertaining 
to charitable work. And then I 
found it. The drawer did not come 
out far enough. I didn’t jerk the 
thing off its hinges. I found the 
little spring and snapped it back 
and there were some real letters. 
Love letters, threatening letters, a 
copy of a page from a hotel register, 
a snapshot of a man and a girl on 
a beach. Another one of a room 
which was not too nice. 

I banged shut the drawer, took 
my handkerchief and wiped off any 
prints. What should I do? Walk 
out and let the police find the whole. 
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business? Or should I call up 
O'Rourke and let him get the com- 
missioner? There was the dead 
man with the gun in his hand. 
There was the picture on the floor 
and the bullet holes in the floor and 
the one in the wall. There were 
the letters to prove the great philan- 
thropist was a common crook, the 
most vicious of all crooks, a black- 
mailer. There was— 

I crossed over to where I thought 
I had seen the foot. It was in 
semi-darkness. I pulled out my 
‘flash and found a closet door. I 
gripped the knob and jerked open 
the door. I didn’t need my flash. 
It was one of those closets where 
a light snaps on when you open the 
door, 

Yes, I saw the foot all right, two 
feet bound tightly together. Hands, 
too, bound behind the man’s back 
and a coat tossed over his head. 
Was this torture? Was the man 
bound before he was killed? I 
leaned down and jerked back the 
coat to look at the dead man’s face. 

Surprised again? Yes, I was 
surprised. Then it hit me and I 
threw back my head and laughed. 
I couldn’t help it. No, the man 
propped up against the wall in that 
closet wasn’t dead. He wasn’t even 
unconscious. Eyes that were wide 
and staring and uncertain had sud- 
denly taken on a hopeful look. Now 
that I laughed they took on a threat- 
ening look, an angry look that was 
fast turning to a doubtful, maybe 
an embarrassed look. Certainly, 
the man was red in the face. And 
suddenly I realized that perhaps it 
was not entirely from embarrass- 


ment or even anger. For the gag 
was tight across his lips, a hand- 
kerchief evidently first being shoved 
between his teeth. 

I leaned down and tore loose the 
knot that held the gag in place and 
jerked the handkerchief free from 
his mouth. He tried to talk, tried 
to talk and suck in air at the same 
time. He was not very successful. 
He choked, gasped, coughed and be- 
gan to come back to life. 

You know who he was? Or may- 
be you don’t. Well, he was Inspec- 
tor Nelson. Old Iron Man Nelson 
himself. In person. 

After a while he began to talk. 
All of it was abusive. Most of it 
profane. Some of it obscene. And 
the end of it was what would hap- 
pen to me the minute he was untied. 

“What makes you think I’m go- 
ing to untie you?” I asked him, 

He blew up then. Went off again 
and finally settled down. 

“You came in a different win- 
dow,” he told me. “You hit me on 
the head. Rolled me in here, bound 
and gagged me. And Mr. Wain- 
wright, despite his prestige and 
standing and wealth, isn’t entirely 
free of blame. He hired you, I 
know.” 

“So!” The truth dawned on me. 
“And I was giving you credit for 
tracing down the blackmailer. And 
what did you do? Break the law. 
Tap my telephone wire and come 
here to meet the blackmailer and 
steal my show.” 

“T came to your office to give you 
your chance to disclose what you 
were hiding from the police.” And 
when I just stared at him: “Cut me 
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loose,” he ordered. “There will be 
others, the police will be here any 
minute.” 

“No, they won't.” I shook my 
head. “An inspector of police 
doesn’t take men into his confidence 
when he breaks the law and taps a 
telephone wire. Besides, when the 
other cops come, won’t you be a 
pretty picture?” 

At that, I didn’t know what to do 
with him. A less kindly man would 
have shot him through the head and 
called it a day. I talked to him a 
bit, sort of felt him out. Sure, I 
got his story. Oh, he didn’t actually 
admit that he tapped the wire, but 
he said he came there, was talking 
to Wainwright when someone hit 
him on the head. But the truth was 
that he thought he had _ bluffed 
Wainwright into hiding him in the 
closet until I came, evidently to horn 
in on the deal. But one thing was 
sure; he was certain I had cracked 
him down. He didn’t know Wain- 
wright had done it. He didn’t know 
there had been a girl in the house, 
and he didn’t have any idea that 
Wainwright was the real black- 
mailer. I guessed I’d never be able 
to prove he’d tapped the wire. But 
T scared hell out of him, anyway, 
before I went to . telephone 
O’Rourke. 

“One more foul peep out of that 
big mouth of yours, Nelson,” I said, 
“and I'll telephone Marty Gibbs of 
the Star to come and take pictures. 
‘The readers of the Star might enjoy 
a little light comedy with their trag- 
` edy, A dead blackmailer outside 
and Iron Man Nelson trussed up in 
the closet. Anything for a laugh 


these days. But it won’t inspire 
public confidence.” 

I went to the phone and called 
O’Rourke. I told him nothing, ex- 
cept that it was important—and 
how! 

Ten minutes later I let O'Rourke 
in the front door. I showed him the 
corpse and the evidence in the way 
of blackmail letters, pointed out the 
shots in the floor and the one in the 
wall where the picture had crashed. 
I didn’t mention the girl at all. And 
sort of slid in Nelson. I entirely 
forgot to tell him about the body of 
Lapeno I had carried out a few 
nights before. I told him that the 
Star story was to throw fear into 
the blackmailer so he would try 
to trap me, that Wainwright called 
me up. That he said he was being 
blackmailed and that he thought he 
knew who the blackmailer was and 
so I came to see him. I repeated the 
telephone conversation, for I felt 
Nelson had heard it, anyway. I said 
Wainwright had taken my guns 
from me, was about to kill me when 
I tossed over backward and pro- 
duced my sleeve gun and did him in. 

O’Rourke was a thoughtful and 
very wise man, a good politician, 
too. He walked up and down a 
minute before he spoke. 

“FEH rock the city,” he said. “It 
will wreck institutions that have 
been doing a great deal of good. 
Big names will refuse to be asso- 
ciated on stationery that bore and 
still bears the name of Harrington 
Grover Wainwright. Thousands— 
well, tens of thousands of people 
will refuse to donate to worthy 
causes that this man has wrecked. 
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Til call the commissioner, Race.” 
And as he reached for the phone: 
“No one need know what happened 
—maybe.” 

Only Nelson. I got ready to de- 
liver the punch. 

He dropped the phone back in its 
cradle. 

“He’s an honest man,” he said, 
after a bit, “but he thinks of only 
one person, Nelson. He'll talk his 
head off if—” 

“He’s in an embarrassing posi- 
tion,’ I cut in, and I went into 
detail about Nelson and his tap- 
ping my wire and his being bound 
up in that closet. 

O’Rourke smiled and lifted the 
telephone. 

“Strange, Race’—he winked at 
me—“that you forgot to mention 
Nelson until after the commissioner 
arrived. Or I would have untied 
him, of course. If you had, I would 
have done my duty.” 

Commissioner Blake came and 
looked at me, looked at the body, 
looked at the letters in the cabinet, 
listened to me, stuck his face close 
to O’Rourke’s and then said to me, 
“What did you say, what about 
Nelson?” 

That was all right with me 
and I led the commissioner and 
O’Rourke to Nelson. 

“Nelson frightened me, commis- 
sioner,” I said, with a broad grin 
and in a loud voice. “Threatened 
me bodily harm. I was afraid to 
untie him until you came. There 
seems something wrong with him.” 

The commissioner did his stuff 
well, His dignity and displeasure 
were grand to behold. That is to 


me, not to Nelson. 

“And you,” the commissioner 
was saying when O’Rourke and [ 
went back into the library by the 
fire, “you, Inspector Nelson, whom 
I trusted above all men, permit; 
yourself to be bundled up like . . .! 
like something you would never 
condone in a rookie. And outside 
in that room an ordinary citizen,’ 
Williams, fights for his life to rid 
the city of —” 

That was all I heard. O’Rourke 
was soft-soaping me. 

“You have done a great service 


_ to the community, Race. You may, 


be asked to do a greater one.” 
“It’s to be a hush-hush affair,’ 
eh?” 
“The commissioner would have 
nothing to gain by hushing it up, 
except to benefit the community. 


. It would drive him out of his job’ 


if the truth ever came out. He... 
he'll want to talk to the district 
attorney or the mayor—or both 
perhaps.” 

“They are elected to office,” I 
said. “The truth would be hair on 
their chests.” 

“Tt never helps a public official 
to expose a righteous and respected 
citizen, especially when it makes 
other righteous, respected and in- 
fluential citizens look ridiculous, if 
not feel slightly tainted.” 

That was the way they worked 
it. I didn’t see the mayor or the 
district attorney who had to run for 
office. I didn’t even know if the 
commissioner talked to them. But 
I did know he used another phone 
in the house, and I did know that 
the commissioner gooed all over me. 
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‘And I did know that for once I got 
my way in a blackmail case. My 
silence was the price of returning 
every letter to the original owner 
without making a copy. s 

“What are you guys doing for 
the good of the community that I 
don’t do?” I asked. “Look at the 
newspaper notoriety, look at the 
business I lose. The story is not 
simply national, it’s international. 
Why—” 

Nelson whispered something to 
the commissioner then and he threw 
it at me. 

“What about the body here be- 
fore, what about ‘You're expecting 
another body’ ?” 

And that, of course, was part of 
my telephone conversation. Did it 
throw me? It did not. I said 
easily : 

“Whats a body to you gentle- 
men? Does one more or less make 
a difference?” 

It didn’t. I had my way about 
the letters going back. And that 
is the real story behind the death 
of “The greatly beloved and es- 
teemed philanthropist, Harrington 
Grover Wainwright” as the papers 
called him. ‘Murdered by an un- 
known friend while he was think- 
ing only of the welfare of his fel- 
low man.” 

But it wasn’t that bit of flowery 
writing that tossed me for a loop 
in the papers next day. It was the 
picture alongside the “kindly” old 
coot Wainwright. The picture of 
a young and beautiful girl. The 
daughter of the “beloved philan- 
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thropist’s best friend now de- 
parted.” The caption read: 
INHERITS GREAT FORTUNE OF 
BRUTALLY MURDERED BENE- 
FACTOR 


And the name was the name of 
Miss Avery Spellman but the face 
was the face of Avery Coles. 

I knew then what O’Rourke 
meant when he spoke of the com- 
missioner’s concern over Miss Spell- 
man. And later I knew why the 
commissioner had treated me so 
coldly that day in his office when 
he left me with Avery. 

How did I know later? It was 
the day after the funeral of Har- 
rington Grover Wainwright, which 
I didn’t attend, that I got the note 
from Avery. It read simply: 


Come and see me tonight and keep 
your promise, Remember—we were to 
live the few hours that I imagined in 
my diary. 


And with it was the page from 
the diary itself. The alibi page. 
It was rather a startling bit of writ- 
ing. 

“Most of those few short hours,” 
some of it read, “Race Williams 
held me in his arms and told me 
he loved me. Now I kaow—I 
know—” 

So the commissioner had reason 
to believe that I played fast and 
loose with sweet young womanhood, 

Did I keep my promise? Sure 
I did. What had I to lose? Be- 
sides, I was armed when I walked 
into her apartment. 


THE END. 
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@ Jt was the end of the nightmare—those hands, with the tiny pads of 


furry blond hair on the back of each knuckle, reaching for her throat— 


MIGHT OF FEAR 


BY EDWARD RONNS 


Her deep sleep was suddenly 
ended. Marion Porter sat up, slid- 
ing the covers off the couch. 

“Joe,” she called. “Joe, wake 
up.” 

The room was dark and chilly. 
The fire in the old Vermont hearth 
cast a pulsing red glow, like an 
animal breathing, over the slip- 
covered furniture, the oval chromos, 
the dimly flowered carpet. She 
could hear the tap-tap of cedar 
branches against the window panes, 
but this was not what had fright- 
ened her. 


“Joe?” she called again. 

He wasn’t there. The battered, 
precious alarm clock ticked rustily, 
its luminous hands forked at two 
o'clock. There was nothing un- 
usual about the gaunt old house, 
except that Joe wasn’t there. Ma- 
rion slid her long legs to the floor, 
fumbled into her shoes, and groped 
for her topcoat, shrugging the warm 
tweed over her pajamas. There was 
a three-cell flashlight on the old 
walnut dresser. Its bright beam 
made a friendly splash of light on 
the antique papered wall. 
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Marion was a tall girl, with mid- 
night hair cut in a smooth bang 
over wide blue eyes. She still 
wasn't sure she liked this house. It 
was ten miles from the war plant 
where she and Joe worked, and 
only this one huge old room was 
habitable: still, it was a roof and 
shelter, and better than living in 
Trailer Town or in some over- 
crowded rooming house. As com- 
parative newlyweds, they had a lit- 
tle privacy, at any rate. Just a 
little too much privacy now, she 
thought. 

She opened the hall door and 
called again, “Joe,” and felt her 
heart quicken as her voice echoed 
emptily through the barren rooms. 
For a moment she thought she was 
being silly; Joe was through at the 
plant at midnight, but he might 
have worked on with Eric Leder- 
sen. There was really no reason 
why she should be alarmed at his 
‘absence. 

Then she remembered the sound 
that had awakened her, and resisted 
the impulse to return to her warm 
bed. 

She closed the living room door 
to keep in the heat and walked 
softly down the musty hall. The 
abandoned kitchen had been stripped 
long ago of its old-fashioned stove. 
One of the windows was pasted over 
with brown paper. The rear door 
had been locked so long that the 
bolt was rusted solid. It was 
deathly cold, and very quiet now. 

A strong damp draught came up 
the wooden cellar stairs when she 
unlatched the door. It took cour- 
age to go down into that pit, even 


though the flashlight’s brilliant 
beam lighted ‘every corner, She 
mentally thanked Joe for having se- 
cured the fresh batteries and then, 
with almost a physical effort to get 
up courage, she descended the 
stairs. 

She had thought it might be 
squirrels, or at the worst some 
vagrant. She had to find out, know- 
ing the weary house locks would 
do her no good if it were a human 
intruder. She was strong, despite 
her slim figure, and felt she could 
take care of herself. Joe had shown 
her a good many tricks by which 
she could floor a man twice her 
weight. 

She wouldn't have been afraid of 
a living person. But she wasn’t 
prepared for a dead one. 


The woman lay on the cellar floor 
as if she had slid through the 
narrow window overhead. She 
sprawled awkwardly, her legs scis- 
sored, her tangerine coat open its 
entire length. There was a lot of 
blood—from her throat—on her 
white silk blouse. 

The cone of light from the torch 
in Marion’s hand jittered violently. 
The woman lay almost at her feet, 
her taffy-colored hair a lustrous 
sheen on the damp, stained con- 
crete floor, Her wide, staring eyes, 
fortunately, seemed to be looking 
aside. ~ 

Marion knew the dead girl. 

_She was Lois Seeley, Joe’s assist- 
ant at the plant. 

Why she didn’t scream or faint, 
she never knew. She made a low, 
whimpering sound that escaped be- 
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tween tightly pressed lips. Her 
whole body was frozen with the 
horror of what she saw. She 
couldn't move; she felt as if she 
couldn’t breath. And then her mind 
was saved by a second sound, a 
sound from above her, on the 
kitchen floor. 

Someone was walking with un- 
certain, staggering steps toward the 
cellar door, 

It was almost too much, this new 
terror that overtook her. 

Deliberately, she swung the flash 
up the cellar stairs, flooding the 
doorway above. A man wavered 
there. His red hair was tousled 
and his eyes squinted in the glare 
of the torch. His tie was loose and 
his topcoat shredded along one arm. 
He looked as if he had rolled down 
a thorny embankment and landed 
in a bog. 

“Toe!” she breathed. “What hap- 
pened to you?” 

Her words were far away, as if 
in a nightmare. Joe’s usually neat, 
tall figure was changed. He groped 
uncertainly against the light as she 
hurried up the steps toward him. 
She knew by the dull horror in his 
eyes that he had seen the girl’s 
body, seen it, and didn’t believe it. 
His mouth worked, his tongue wet 
his lips, before he asked hoarsely: 
“How did that get here?” 

“IT, .. 1 don’t know.” 

“Is she dead?” 

Marion nodded quickly. “I just 
found her. T think .. . I think 
I’m going to be sick.” 

His fingers held her arm with 
sudden strength. “Don’t.” 
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“Don’t,” he repeated. 

She conquered the shuddering im 
her stomach and followed him as he 
turned abruptly and went down the 
hall to their room. The fire was 
very low in the marble hearth. The 
room seemed colder. She watched 
him as he sank down on the rum- 
pled couch and ran long fingers 
through his curly red hair. His 
hands trembled violently. He reeked 
of liquor. 

Marion’s eyes were wide and 
frightened. He seemed a stranger, 
“What happened to you, Joe?” 

“T don’t know, kid.” 

“Who killed her?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“How did she get here? Who 
dropped her through the cellar 
window ?” 

His face was gray and haggard. 
“Mickey, believe me, I can’t re- 
member a thing.” 

“We've got to keep calm,” she 
told herself. 

“Let me take off your coat,” she 
said. 

She took off his tattered topcoat, 
then his jacket. His shirtsleeves 
were rolled up. On his right fore- 
arm were a number of scratches and 
pinpricks. They both saw the little 
red weals at the same time, Jn- 
stinctively, their glances met. Ma- 
rion’s eyes grew wide and dark. 

Joe looked haunted. “Mickey, 


- honey—” 


“Its all right, Joe,” she whis- 
pered quickly. 

His mouth seemed stiff. “I re- 
member going to Eric Ledersen’s 
apartment, after work. We had a 
drink or two, and went there for 
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sandwiches. I remember that 
‘candy-striped furniture of his, any- 
way. I guess I’d been working too 
hard, because I passed out like a 
light.” 

“Was Lois there then?” 

Joe’s face was miserable. “I 
don’t remember. I know I got aw- 
fully sick. The whole apartment 
was rocking like a ship at sea, and 
I passed out cold. I remember 
waking up once or twice, and Lois 
iwas there then. But I don’t even 
recall how I got here. I woke up 
beside the car, outside. I was on 
the ground,” 
~ “Why should anyone kill Lois?” 
‘Marion asked. 

“I can’t imagine. She was a good 
kid. A little too easy, maybe, but 
good. And smart.” He touched Ma- 
‘rion’s smooth, black hair. “You 
‘know I didn’t do it, don’t you?” 

She said: “Of course. But we’ve 
got to do something quick.” 

The screaming need to do some- 
thing—anything—was gone the next 
moment. Carlights flickered on the 
tall windows, brakes squealed, and 
then came the dying throb of a 
motor. 

Marion looked quickly at Joe. 

“Whoever it is, we'll have to get 
rid of them. We've got to have 
time to think.” 

Joe was instantly on his feet. 
“Its the cops,” he said hoarsely. 
“Lois’ body wasn’t dropped here by 
accident. The cops were tipped off 
where to find it, We’ll have to run 
for it.” 

“But—” 

“You do as I say!” he rasped. 
His breathing was harsh and: irreg- 


ular, and to Marion he seemed to- 
tally unfamiliar. The next moment 
someone knocked ponderously on 
the front door. She went to an- 
swer it. 

It was Al Shack, chief of the 
plant protective force. He was a 
big, raw-boned man in a heavy over- 
coat and a wide hat pulled down 
over his horsey face. She had liked 
him once, amused by his Vermont 
twang. Now he was—quite sud- 
denly—an enemy, His small eyes 
were not friendly. A dapper young 
man was with him, looking like a re- 
cent college graduate. They both re- 
garded her soberly as she stood in 
the doorway, her tweed coat over 
her heavy pajamas. She was glad 
for once that her black hair was so 
smooth and straight, and never 
looked disheveled. 

Al Shack said: “’Evening, Mrs. 
Porter. Is Joe in?” 

“Its more like good morning, 
isn’t it? Three o’clock,” she smiled. 
She wondered where her icy sense 
of control came from, and was 
grateful for it. “Of course, Joe 
is in. Anything wrong?” 

“Could be,” Shack said. His eyes 
edged past her, down the hall. The 
young man smiled. “Quite a man- 
sion you have here.” 

“Its better than the reoming 
houses in town,” Marion said. “Tf 
you'll wait just a.moment, I'll get 
Joe up.” 

She left them in the hallway and 
carefully closed the big double door 
to their living room, snapping the 
catch. Joe was standing by the 
window, his eyes quick in the dim 
firelight. She crossed the room as 
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he dropped to the ground outside, 
and then followed him. Instantly, 
she felt the night cold through her 
coat, and was frightened. 

“Joe, do we have to run away? 
It will look as if you’re guilty—” 

“It looks that way now,” he 
snapped. “Weve got to find Eric 
before I talk to Al Shack. It’s 
important. Come on.” 

It seemed an endless distance to 
the car. It was parked on the 
back drive that circled the big, un- 
painted house. There was no alarm, 
not until they tumbled breathlessly 
into the coupe and Joe started the 
engine, Then from inside the house 
came a sudden shout and the sound 
of a door splintering. Joe stepped 
hard on the gas and the coupe 
reeled past the police car. The 
dapper young man on the front 
porch calmly drew a bead on them 
and fired. The bullet snapped 
through the metal car roof and 
whipcracked through the open win- 
dow. 

Then they were on the highway, 
careening into town. Al Shack’s 
car never got in sight of them, In 
a few moments they were twisting 
through the maze of crooked streets 
in the war-boom town, safe from 
pursuit. 

Marion felt herself shivering 
from head to foot. Her mind was 
numb and dulled with confusion. 
She wanted to cry. 


Eric Ledersen was a cherubic, 
stocky man of unlimited vitality. 
Leder Aircraft Parts Co. was Eric. 
He had got the war contracts, built 
the plant, and turned the sleepy 


Vermont city into a boom town 
flooded with defense workers, His 
apartment in the hilly West End 
was on a dark, tree-lined street. 
Joe parked the car a short distance 
away, said: 

“Eric will be home by now. We'll 
see him and get the whole story 
straightened out, then we'll go to 
the cops and get it off our chests.” 

His hope was contagious. Marion 
followed him into the tiny foyer, 
grateful that the pajamas under her 
topcoat would be mistaken for war- 
worker’s slacks, In the tiny ele- 
vator she let her fingers creep into 
the strong clasp of Joe’s hand. 

Ledersen’s apartment was at the 
end of the hall; Joe had a key, since 
the two men worked so many late 
hours here, designing means of 
speeding up production. Marion 
watched as he puzzled over his key 
ring and then shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

“Lost my office key,” he mut- 
tered. 

“Please hurry,” she said. 

Then they were inside, with Joe 
back-handing the light switch. They 
didn’t go beyond the doorway, how- 
ever. They just stood there, star- 
ing. 

Marion refused to believe it. 

There was no carpet, no familiar 
candy-striped furniture. The place 
was empty and bare.. There wasn’t 
a trace of furniture! 

Joe crossed to the bedroom with 
a swift stride. It was the same 
story here. The apartment was 
stripped, looked like a vacancy. 

Marion said feebly: “Maybe 
were in the wrong place—” 
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But she knew these were—or had 
been—Eric Ledersen’s rooms. 

Joe shook his head with confu- 
sion, “But I was here tonight! I 
couldn’t be mistaken about that! 
We were both here.” 

Ít was too bewildering to reason 
out. There was a lump in Marion’s 
stomach. She stared at Joe’s face 
and knew, with a sudden gladness, 
that he was honestly at a loss. She 
took a deep breath. 

“Maybe he moved out in a hurry. 
Let’s see the janitor.” 

They found the janitor on the 
stairway, an unkempt old man with 
squinty eyes. He hugged a mouse- 
colored bathrobe to his skinny 
body. 

“Oh, it’s you two,” he whined. 
“T was wondering how anybody got 
in. You want to rent Mr. Leder- 
sen’s place?” 


“Where is he?’ Joe asked 
harshly. 
“Mr. Ledersen? =- Hes gone. 


Moved out.” 

“When ?” Marion asked. 

The answer was incredible. 

“Yesterday—yesterday, at noon. 
He ain’t been back since.” 

Joe said frantically: “But that’s 
impossible! I was here tonight! I 
iwas here in the apartment and it 
was still furnished!” 

The janitor sniffed. “No, you 
wasn't, young feller. That flat’s 
been empty since noon. I think you 
been drinkin’.” . 

Joe looked helplessly at Marion. 
“Mickey, I swear—” 

“I believe you, Joe.” She wanted 
to get away from here, quickly. 
| She wanted to breathe cold air and 
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get a chance to think. If anyone 
but Joe had presented her with his 
story, and then had it torn to bits; 
if she didn’t know Joe as well as 
she did, every little bit of him; if 
she didn’t have such blind faith in 
the big, red-headed lug— 

She turned suddenly to the jan- 
itor. “Where did Mr. Ledersen go? 
Did he leave you a forwarding ad- 
dress ?” 

The janitor shook his head. “His 
lease was up and he just moved 
out.” 

She looked wearily at Joe. “Let’s 
get out of here,” she said. 

But they were not to leave so 
easily. Joe paused in the tiny foyer 
and carefully opened the swinging 
street door. It made a- scuffing 
sound as the  weather-stripping 
scraped the marble floor. A blast 
of chill wind swept into the lobby. 

For a moment Joe’s tall figure 
didn’t move, then he drew quickly 
back, pressing Marion away from 
the door. His face was white. His 
eyes darted quickly down the hall- 
way behind them. 

“What is it?” Marion breathed. 

“The cops. They must have seen 
our car in the street.” 

They backed away, then turned 
and walked quickly to the rear en- 
trance. The janitor wasn’t in sight. 
Once again they were out in the 
chill night. They heard the front 
door snap back and forth as the 
cops barged inside. 

There was a wide courtyard be- 
fore them, planted with bare euca- 
lyptus trees. They raced breath- 
lessly along the flagstone walk and 
ducked through a low wooden gate- 
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way. The back street was dark 
with shadow. But even as they 
crossed it, they saw the two cops 
round the corner at the far end. 

The cops didn’t wait to challenge 
them. A .38 cracked, and the bul- 
let snapped high over Joe’s head. 
He sucked in an angry breath and 
pulled Marion hurriedly toward the 
other end of the street. 

It was here that they were sepa- 
rated. Instinctively, Marion darted 
to the right, away from the apart- 
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ment house. Joe whirled to the left 
corner. Between them another bul- 
let cracked, and there came the 
angry hail of both cops. Their feet 
thudded hard in pursuit. 

Marion immediately sensed what 
had happened. She whirled, eyes 
anxiously searching for him. She 


didn’t dare cross the corner over 
the cop’s gunfire. 
“Joe pa 
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He was backing down the dark 
street, facing her, his tall figure 
erect, his red hair unruly. 

“Run! Run!” 

The cops were close. A third 
bullet plowed between them, and 
Joe turned and ran. She watched 
his tall figure merge with the dark- 
ness of an alley, then she, too, fled. 

It had been all right as long as 
she had been with him. As long 
as they were together. Now she 
walked alone, her throat aching 
from the cold air she had gulped 
when escaping from the police. 
. They hadn’t chased her long. In 
- the darkness of early morning it 
‘had taken only a few minutes to 
give them the slip. But she had 
. lost Joe. She felt alone and help- 
Jess, a fugitive walking the street 
at four in the morning. She had 
a little money, crumpled in her top- 
coat pocket. Four dollars. That 
helped. 

She quickened her step, walking 
swiftly through the deserted streets. 
At an owl cab stand she gave the 
horn a brief toot, brought the driver 
from a diner across the way. 

“Leder Aircraft,” she told him. 

It took fifteen minutes to get 
there. Her identification button, 
with her picture on it, was pinned 
to the lapel of her coat, and she 
had no difficulty getting through 
the floodlighted gates. Some of the 
offices in the administration build- 
ings were being used, and her en- 
trance there caused no attention. 

Joe’s office was in a darkened 
wing used by the draftsmen. Ma- 
rion pushed open the glass doors 
and waited a moment, studying the 


rows of tilted drawing boards. Dim 
light filtered through the wide, espe- 
cially designed windows and shim- 
mered on the executive doors be- 
yond, 

She took a deep breath. She 
wasn’t sure what she expected to 
find here, but one item in the night’s 
kaleidoscope of events seemed to 
make sense. Joe had lost his office 
key. He had missed it at Eric’s 
apartment, but it might have been 
stolen from him during the blank 
period of his night. She went 
quickly down the shadowy aisles to 
Joe’s office, 

There was no sound from within. 
She turned the knob and heard the 
faint click of the latch. The door 
was open. 

The light from the tall windows 
made a checkerboard shadow-pat- 
tern on the linoleum floor. Marion 
conquered a sudden shiver. Her 
questing eyes instantly settled on 
the broken filing cabinets. The tiny 
barrel locks hung forlornly on their 
hasps over the open drawers. A 
snowstorm of paper littered the 
floor. 

The place had been rifled. 


Whoever had searched before her 
was in a desperate hurry. The 
desks were upset, the tiny safe in ` 
the corner was open. Beyond the 
inner door she cotld see Lois 
Seeley’s office, and a flutter of paper 
on that floor, too. 

Marion breathed quickly now. 
She listened, but there was just the 
muted tumult of the factory, She 
took a few tentative steps across 
the room and stepped over the 
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threshold into the dead girl’s of- 
fice— 

The man came out of the dark- 
ness with a murderous lunge. 

The attack was toossudden for 
her to parry. A blow whistled by 
her head, and then his body smashed 
her back against the wall. The 
breath was kocked from her lungs, 
She twisted desperately and felt a 
second blow graze her shoulder and 
thud into the wall. There came a 
bitter, explosive curse from her as- 
sailant. Wriggling, she twisted 
away from the man’s dark weight 
and jabbed her elbow hard into his 
face. Something crunched, and he 
went spinning abruptly away from 
her. . 

The killer was a dark, bulky 
shadow, dodging for the doorway. 
Marion grabbed, caught his sleeve, 
and felt cloth rip. The man cursed 
and whirled back to her. She 
glimpsed his blurred face, the sud- 
den flicker of white eyes, and then 
something struck her hard, on the 
back of her head. : 

Abruptly, there was nothing. 

After a long while, she came back 
to consciousness, like a swimmer 
clawing for the surface. She was 
still in the shadowed office. It was 
still dark outside. And she was 
alone. Whoever it was, had fled 
in safety, without raising an alarm. 

Her head whirled as she leaned 
wearily against the wall. Memory 
of all the nightmarish events flooded 
her mind with fear. It was then 
that she noticed the tiny cardboard 
octagon clutched in her hand. There 
was a shred of cloth with it. Ap- 
parently, she had ripped the man’s 


jacket pocket and taken the tag 
with her clawing fingers. 
The numerals 1315 were stamped 
on the brown cardboard octagon. 
She stood there a long time, star- 
ing at it. 


It was nearly dawn when she left 
the cab at the entrance to Trailer 
Town. She gave the driver the last 
of her change and walked quickly 
through the wooden gateway to the 
parking lots. 

The place looked dismal enough 
in the dim morning light. There 
were still dark shadows on the 
ground, but the sky over the rim 
of barren trees was light enough to 
glint on the seemingly endless rows 
of trailers. There were trailers 
here of every size and shape, from 
ramshackle huts on wheels to super 
de luxe chromium models with all 
the comforts of home. Crowded 
by war workers attracted to Leder 
Aircraft, Trailer Town was an 
ugly, sprawling mushroom growth 
condemned by everyone, but toler-, 
ated because of the lack of housing 
facilities to handle the influx of 
workers, 

Marion walked down the main’ 
street between the parked trailers 
feeling like a ghost in a nightmare 
world. A baby cried nearby; a 
rooster crowed. Far off at the other; 
end of the clearing a car motor 
coughed and sputtered in the chill 
dawn. She felt alone and desolate, 
and only the cardboard tab in her, 
clenched hand made any sense. 

She was haunted by a fear for 
Joe. If this hunch didn’t work out, 
she would have to go to Al Shack. 
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She couldn’t do any more. She 
couldn't think or fight any more. 

Street 13 was marked by a 
painted barrel stave nailed to a light 
pole. Lot 15 was under the spread- 
ing limbs of a tattered elm. She 
read the number on the cardboard 
tab again, to be sure it was 1315, 
aud then studied the trailer occupy- 
ing that lot. 

It was an expensive model, fully 
equipped. She saw that it had 
been hooked up to the camp’s elec- 
trical system, but the Venetian 
blinds were drawn and she couldn’t 
tell whether there was anyone in- 
side, 

There were three tiny steps to 
the door at the back of the trailer. 
The door itself wasn’t locked. She 
pulled gently, peered within. 

At first there was nothing to see. 
Nothing to hear. It was completely 
dark, silent. For a moment panic 
seized her, and she wondered if she 
should get help first. Then she 
stepped softly inside, felt for the 
light switch, and snapped it on. 
The golden flood of light shone on 
neat, trim equipment, a small gate- 
leg table, the empty bunk— 

And the candy-striped furniture. 
Eric Ledersen’s furniture. 

She stood there, not thinking, 
just staring at the softly lighted 
room. The carpet was the same as 
the one that had been in Ledersen’s 
rooms; so was that easy chair, and 
that couch. Her eyes drifted over 
the tangled blankets on the built-in 
bunk, and a warning bell jangled 
in her mind. 

She had to get to a telephone. 
She had to get Al Shack. And 


she had to get out of here, before— 

Eric Ledersen spoke from the 
trailer doorway behind her. 

“An honor, Mrs, Porter! Please 
sit down.” | 

She whirled, feeling as if all the 
breath had been squeezed suddenly 
from her chest. She knew her 
mouth was open, but she couldn’t 
say anything. 

He was short and chunky, and 
the smile on his full red lips was 
set, almost a grimace. She won- 
dered how she ever had thought 
of him as cherubic. He wore a 
porkpie hat, and a tan gabardine 
coat. He looked fresh, except for 
his eyes. They were puffy and 
bloodshot, and the lids drooped 
queerly. 

“Sit down, Mrs. Porter,” he re- 
peated. “Can I help you?” 

Marion found her voice. 
surprisingly firm. 

“I was looking for Joe,” she said. 

“Indeed ?” : 

“T thought he would be here.” 

The smile never left his fat lips. 

“And if I tell you I haven't seen 
Joe tonight ?” 

She didn’t answer. Eric Leder- 
sen pulled the door shut behind him, 
and a sense of suffocation instantly 
caught her by the throat. 

“How did you find me here?” 
the man asked. 

“This,” she said flatly, and ex- 
posed the tag still clutched in her 
hand. Ledersen’s smile flickered 
briefly. Marion suddenly blurted: 
“It was you in the office, searching 
the place. Wasn't it?” 

Cen” 

“Tt was you who defiberately got 


It was 
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Joe drunk tonight and took him to 
this trailer, after he lost his senses, 
and let him think that he was in 
your apartment?” 

“Ves,” 

“And you brought him to every 
now and then by sticking pins in 
his arms. J saw those scratches. 
No woman made marks like that 
on him.” 

Eric Ledersen’s eyelids drooped 
even more unnaturally. 

“Whatever made you think of a 
trailer in the first place?” 

Marion took a deep, shuddering 
breath. “Joe said he recalled your 
whole apartment rocking. He must 
have been in here at the time, when 
you drove him back to our house 
and dropped Lois Seeley’s body in 
our cellar.” She paused. “You 
killed Lois Seeley. You framed Joe 
for it!” : 

Ledersen licked his lips with a 
quick, darting motion of his tongue. 
His eyes never left Marion’s white, 
oval face. 

“And what will all that fine de- 
duction get you?” 

Marion shuddered at the sight of 
his face. 

“I’m going to call the cops.” 

Ledersen said, very softly: “You 
think so?” 

“I can scream. They'll hear me. 
You can’t stop me.” 

“You couldn't scream with your 
throat cut. You saw Seeley’s 
throat? Do you think her screams 
were heard? I’m afraid no one 
could hear you outside this trailer. 
It’s soundproof for comfortable rid- 
ing, the salesman said. Lois found 
it so, and so will you.” His voice 


abruptly sharpened. “There is no 
point to struggling. Please don’t! 
make this unnecessarily unpleas- 
ant.” 

She began to laugh. It was a 
shuddering giggle, deep in her 
throat, but her shoulders rocked 
and the sound grew louder. Eric 
Ledersen’s eyes snapped wide open.. 
He said loudly: 

“Stop that!” 

She was gasping with silent 
laughter. She couldn’t think. She 
could only laugh, laughter that was' 
rocking and tearing her apart in- 
side. The sound of the laughter 
was inside her, but she couldn’t get 
it out. It wouldn’t go past her, 
vocal chords. 

She kept moving back as the 
chunky man advanced. His eyes 
were perturbed as he watched her. 

“Stop that giggling,” he said 
again. “You know too much. So 
did Seeley. She was a very clever! 
operative. Very. But she'll never 
tell the FBI what she discovered. 
And they'll never pin anything on 
me; the books are destroyed. What 
I’ve profited from the plant belongs 
to me, you hear? To me! The 
government thinks I falsified on 
contracts and I did. But they'll 
never prove it. And you won’t be 
able to talk. Neither you nor Lois 
Seeley. Joe will be blamed. The 
cops are after him already. There’s 
only you to settle.” 

He came toward her. 

She couldn’t scream. She couldn’t 
move. She felt paralyzed by his 
slow, purposeful approach. It was 
the end of a nightmare, and one 
corner of her mind was glad. The 
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‘night was over. Those hands, reach- 
ling for. her throat, would end it. 
‘She could see the little pads of 
furry blond hair on the back of 
each knuckle. Sunlight glistened 
-on each individual hair. There was 
polish on his fingernails, The hands 
i were very near her throat now, and 
‘her laughter was gone, almost every- 
‘thing was gone. 

Then terror suddenly burst a 
dam within her, suddenly shot her 
through with a wild, desperate chill. 
And she screamed, at last. 

She screamed until she thought 
her ears would burst, there was so 
much noise. There was a splinter- 
ing of wood and the shouting of 
men and the stamping of feet. And 
through it all one sharp crack and 
a tickling pungency in her nostrils, 
like gunpowder. 
screamed— 

Someone was slapping her. It 
was a hard hand, hard and cold and 
wet, and it rocked her head back 
and forth. 

It was Joe’s hand. 

She could see his red hair and 
his anxious face as he bent over 
her. 

“Come on, baby. It’s all right. 
Everything is all right. Eric is 
taken care of; he won’t bother you 
any more. It’s all over, Mickey.” 

Beyond Joe’s tall figure she could 
see Al Shack and the very dapper 
young man who had been at the 
house earlier. She found her voice. 

“How did you get here?” she 
whispered. 


He grinned wryly. “I’m not 
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much good at playing fox and 
hounds. The cops caught me half 
an hour ago. They picked up your 
trail right after we split up and 
followed you, thinking you’d lead 
them to me. But they got me be- 
fore that happened, and Al brought 
me along when they tagged you. 
They wanted to see what you were 
up to.” Joe nodded at the dapper 
young man. “Mr. Funston is from 
the FBI. He says you’re a great 
little detective, hon, . He says 
Eric—” 

Marion sat up. “I know all about 
Eric. What happened to him?” 

Joe said simply: “I shot him. We 
got the trailer door open a little and 
listened from outside. He was get- 
ting too close to you to suit me.” 

Marion felt the stirrings of right- 
eous indignation. 

“You mean you deliberately let 
him scare me half to death before 
you broke in?” 

He helped her outside. It was 
clear daylight now, and a little crowd 
had gathered around the trailer. 

“Working for a defense plant 
doesn’t seem very glamorous, 
Mickey. But when Eric let greed 
turn him into a saboteur, I had te 
do something about it. I knew 
Lois was an FBI operative, but I 
couldn’t tell you about that. All I 
could do was grab Al Shack’s gun 
and rescue you.” He grinned again. 
“I hope you think I’m a hero now.” 

She shivered and said briefly: “1 
think you’re a heel.” But she 
clung very close to him. 


THE END. 


BY CATEAU DE LEEUW 


® 7t was a nondescript black cat belonging to a 


nondescript litile boy, but tt was destined to 


play an important part in the lives of six people. 


All the way over to Niles Wit- 
ter’s workshop, that sunny October 
afternoon, I was saddled with a 
vague feeling of unease. It wasn’t 
a matter of clairvoyance, there was 
no real foreboding. I’m not that 
kind of person. But I couldn’t 
help feeling that the whole excur- 
sion was a mistake. 

To begin with, I didn’t like Niles 
Witter. Or, rather, I didn’t quite 
trust him. His letter to Lansing, 
for instance: 


I wish youd come over on Saturday 
and see the new propeller blade I’ve de- 
veloped, I think it’s something revolu- 
tionary. You might be interested in it, 


and I'd be glad to have you bring along 
someone to check on it from an engineer- 
ing standpoint. Ive already applied for 
the patent, and I believe this will turn 
out to be my most successful experiment. 
Cordially yours— 


Now, just on the face of it, that 
was a perfectly innocent letter; but 
not if you had known Niles Witter 
and Lansing Metcalfe as well and 
as long as I had, We'd gone to 
school together—I was a little older 
than the other two, but we had 
palled around together in our teens 
—and there had been no appreci- 
able change in our characters since. 
An intensification with age, of, 
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course, and, now that we were all 
on the wrong side of forty, a subtle 
hardening into the mold. 

Niles always had been a little 
bit wacky, full of cock-eyed ideas 
that, surprisingly, turned out well 
frequently; silent, reserved, bear- 
ing a grudge against the world. 
Lanse had been just the opposite— 
jolly, free with his money, a good 
fellow—almost a playboy, but 
steadied by an unexpected streak 
of shrewd good sense. And I— 
well, you can see what I am; slow 
and cautious, the born lawyer, I 
guess. Longing always for the abil- 
ity to let go, but never being able 
to. An onlooker at life. 

There were five of us in the car 
that day. Besides Lanse and my- 
self, there was Elias Culp, the 
banker, old with years and respon- 
sibility for other people’s money; 
Springer, an aviation engineer from 
Hartford; and Tempy Blair. I 
wished with all my heart that Lanse 
had not brought her. Didn’t he 
know, I wondered crossly, that she 
had been Niles’ girl until a couple 
of years ago? Or didn’t he care? 

Tempy herself seemed to feel no 
sense of embarrassment, and before 
we reached the long brick building 
where Niles made his experiments 
I began to doubt the gossip I had 
heard. People said that Niles had 
been crazy about her, not that he 
had ever said anything because he 
needed every cent he made for his 
work, there wasn’t enough left over 
for the support of a wife and a pos- 
sible family. Of course, the gos- 
sip always continued, if he’d kad the 
‘sense to hang onto that dust con-, 


sumer, he’d have been a rich man 
by this time, and Tempy would have. 
been Mrs. Witter. 

But he hadn’t. That was one 
of the reasons for my unease. Two 
years ago he had sold the patent for 
his dust consumer to Lanse, and 
Lanse, with the money to promote . 
it, had made a pile out of its manu- 
facture and sale. A pile that would 
grow steadily larger when the war 
was over and he could turn his fac- 
tory back to the production of an 
item that housewives clamored for. 
It was by far the most successful 
invention that Niles ever had made, 
and—oddly enough—the only one 
he had been willing to sell. He 
had said nothing while Lanse’s bank 
account had swelled on the profits 
from the dust consumer, while 
Lanse himself gradually had an- 
nexed the time and attention of 
Tempy Blair. But surely, I thought 
now, he must be resentful! 

When we got to the workshop, 
I was relieved. We wouldn’t stay 
long, I was certain, and then that 
would be behind us. Lanse got 
out and helped Tempy from the car. 
Culp and Springer stood a moment, 
staring up at the brick building and 
murmuring together. “Queer-look- 
ing place,” the banker said, turning 
tome. “What was it before Witter 
took it over? Or did he build it?” 

“T think it used to be the repair- 
shop for a bus line,” I answered. 
“This was their terminal, something 
like the car barns we used to have 
for trolleys. It was pretty well 
equipped, and Niles picked it up 
for a song when the line’s franchise 


„ran out and they didn’t renew it. 
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Of course, he ripped out a lot of 
stuff, but I imagine it has come 
in handy to have a place like this 
if he’s. experimenting with airplane 
propellers.” 

They nodded, and followed the 
others in. For some reason, I was 
loath to go, myself. I lingered out- 
side the gate, staring at the big dou- 
ble doors, in which a smaller door 
had been cut, unwilling to leave 
the bright October sunshine and 
the clear, sharp air. 

A touch on my sleeve made me 
start. I looked down at-the dirty 
boy beside me. “What do you want, 
sonny ©” 

I saw he had been crying. There 
were tear streaks in the grime on 
his thin face, and his eyes pleaded 
with me. “Are you... you going 
in there?” he asked. He jerked 
his head toward the interior of the 
building. 

“Yes. What’s the matter?” 

“I, .. I’m scared of him, mis- 
ter, or Fd sneak in behind you.” 

I studied the worried face. “Why 
do you want to go in?” 

“Its my cat, Blackie. Bill stole 
her from me the other day, and 
sold her to him!” His head jerked 
again, and the words began to come 
in a rush. “Blackie’s my cat, and 
Bill hadn’t any right to sell her. I 
heard her crying last night. I lis- 
tened, and every time I called her, 
she’d answer me, so I know she’s in 
there.” 

“Somebody sold vour cat to Mr. 
Witter?” I asked. His head nodded 
violently. “But then, why don’t 
you tell Mr. Witter? I’m sure 
he’d—” 


“No!” He looked terrified. “He 
.. . I’m afraid of him. But I 
thought if you knew him, if you’d 
ask him— I'll give him his money 
back; I'll earn it. Or I'll get him 
another cat. But this is Blackie—” 

The distress was real, and I 
promised quickly, “PIH speak to 
him. I don’t think there’ll be any 
trouble, sonny.” I went into the 
building before he could thank me, 
but I had to stop a moment, just 
inside the door, to adjust my vision. 
Coming from the bright sunlight, 
and facing the huge square of bril- 
liance at the far end where the 
large doors in the opposite wall 
were wide open, I could not make 
out objects near at hand. 

. I thought briefly, that the lad 
should have stopped Lanse instead 
of me. I liked cats well enough, 
but Lanse was crazy about them. 
He would have charged in and 
rescued Blackie at a moment’s no- 
tice, I knew. There were always 
two or three cats in the Metcalfe 
ménage, and one of Lanse’s hobbies 
was the finding of homes for friend- 
less kittens. 

“Hello, Orville,” a voice said be- 
side me, and I felt my hand gripped 
briefly. “We thought you had been 
lost in the shuffle. Where were 
you?” Niles’ slow voice greeted me. 

“I was detained,” I started to 
answer. “A boy out there wanted 
me to—” 

“We'll have to have this door 
open, too,” Niles was saying, as if 
T had not spoken at all. I realized 
he was talking to Springer. “Have 
to have a through draft, of 
course,” 
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I remembered the Wuge signs 
plastered over the outside of the 
building. Do NOT ENTER: DANGER— 
KEEP AWAY FROM THIS DOOR, Ire- 
called that we had had to stop and 
open a heavy wire gate before we 
got into the yard. Apparently, 
Niles really thought he had some- 
thing, this time. 

The others were grouped around 
me, and I was suddenly aware of 
a feeling of tension. Tempy stood 
helplessly beside Lanse, who wore 
a slightly embarrassed air. Elias 
Culp was studying an overhead 
crane, with his scrawny neck tilted 
back and his old eyes squinted to- 
ward the ceiling. I wondered what 
had been said before I came in. 

With the opening of the doors 
behind me, the workshop was con- 
siderably lighter. I saw now that 
there was a low dais, or platform, 
in the center of the floor, and on it 
was mounted an airplane engine 
with the new propeller attached. It 
didn’t look too different from other 
propellers to me, but then I had 
not seen it up close, and besides, 
I’m only a lawyer. Niles was herd- 
ing us together near the entrance 
while he talked. The engine was 
idling, and the powerful hum made 
my ears feel full after a while. The 
propeller, Niles explained, was dis- 
engaged at the moment, but as soon 
as he had finished his explanation, 
he would connect it and give us a 
demonstration. 

His voice went on and on. Tech- 
nical terms were strewn all through 
his discourse, and it was natural 
that my attention should wander. 
Springer, of course, was listening 


with complete attention, and so, to 
my surprise, was Elias Culp, al- 
though I was perfectly sure that 
he was as uninformed on such mat- 
ters as I was. Tempy was half 
turned away, as if unwilling to face 
her former sweetheart, and shifted 
her weight from one slender foot 
to the other with obvious impa- 
tience. 

And Lanse, the man for whom 
the whole thing had been arranged, 
kept straying from the group to ex- 
amine the machine tools at the side, 
to poke into the piles of scrap, or 
stare at the sheets of shining metal 
propped against the wall. Always, 
just as he seemed about to get out 
of earshot, Niles would call him 
back. “I want you to hear this, 
Lanse. This is the crux of the 
whole thing.” Or “Wait a minute, 
Lanse, don’t leave us! I'll give you 
the theory behind this propeller in 
words of one syllable, if you’ll hold 
your horses!” Lanse always came 
back with a grin, but it was appar- 
ent he was out of his depth, and 
several times he protested. 

“Gosh, Niles, you know it just 
goes in one ear and out the other! 
What do you think I brought along 
all these experts for?” | 

The time he said that, I had seen 
Niles’ eyes go involuntarily toward 
Tempy as if to ask just what sort 


of expert she was. Lanse had seen 


the glance, and had flushed darkly., 
He was regretting having brought 
her now, I knew. 

But Niles had his way, and we 
stayed together in a close group 
listening, willingly or unwillingly, 
to his long dissertation. T grew 


` 
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very nervous, for some reason. The 
slow, unhurried voice, the heavy 
hum of the engine, the eye-piercing 
light on the concrete yard outside 
all contrived to give me a headache. 
I wanted nothing so much as to be 
away from this place, and the ques- 
tion in my mind grew more and 
more insistent. 

Why had Niles invited us here? 
Why did he want Lanse to invest 
in this invention of his? I cast my 
mind back over the years in which 
Niles had struggled against con- 
stant poverty, the years which had 
seen one failure after another, with 
only an occasional meagre success. 


In all those years Lanse never had 
helped him financially that I knew 
of. And that wasn’t odd, either,' 
because Niles never had wanted to 
sell any of his inventions. He held. 
onto them as if they represented 
untold wealth. And yet everybody 
knew what fiascos most of them 
were, always just missing success,’ 
always putting him a little deeper 
into debt. 

Itshad surprised all of us when| 
he suddenly had offered his dust 
consumer for sale. He said he 
needed the money to complete his, 
experiments with this very airplane 
propeller, and he had accepted. 
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Lanse’s offer of a small outright 
sum of money at once. I was con- 
vinced that he never had dreamed 
it held the seeds of fortune in its 
casual network of wires; that he 
had not intended to raise Lanse to 
the status of a wealthy man; that 
he had not suspected Tempy would 
find Lanse, gaiety and money more 
enticing than himself, hard work 
and poverty. 

The voice had stopped, and I 
looked up in surprise. “I'll give 
you a demonstration now, if you 
like,” Niles ended. “But I must 
warn you’—his voice was raised, 
to follow Lanse who had wandered 
off, as usual—“I must warn you 
not to go further forward in the 
shop than the halfway mark of the 
platform. Beyond that point it is 
dangerous when I am running the 
engine at full speed, and the pro- 
peller is connected.” 

Lanse turned and nodded, to 
show that he had heard. Tempy 
went to the side of the shop and 
found a seat on a bench that looked 
slightly less dirty than the floor. 
Springer was standing by with a 
massively. intelligent and thought- 
ful air. Elias Culp, to my surprise, 
accompanied Niles to the platform. 
“D’you mind if I watch? I’ve al- 
ways wanted to fly, and I guess this 
èis as near as I'll ever come to it,” 
‘he said. Niles looked momentarily 
annoyed, then agreed with aston- 
ishing grace. I followed at a leis- 
‘urely pace. 

I saw that Tempy had risen and 
was coming with me. From that 
moment on, everything seemed to 
happen with a nightmare quality in 


which slow motion and speed were 
strangely mingled. 

Lanse was ahead of us. His 
strolling figure suddenly lost its 
casualness and straightened pur- 
posefully. His head thrust for- 
ward, and his steps quickened. At 
the same moment, Tempy and I 
came abreast of the platform. 

“What is that noise?” she asked, 
and I cocked my head to listen. “Is 
that in the moter?” I thought I 
heard a high, whining sound, but 
before I could be sure of it, the 
engine’s hum deepened to a roar 
that was deafening. The thought 
came to me at the same moment 
that Tempy’s shriek soared above 
the noise. Lanse was well past the 
center of the platform, and going 
forward at a run. 

I started after him—I can say 
that to my credit—but Tempy held 
onto my arm, a dead weight. I saw 
Lanse’s figure caught up into the 
air as if a giant hand had lifted him. 
His arms and legs shot out ridicu- 
lously as he was hurled through the 
building, out through the large open 
doors, out into the pitiless glare of 
the sunshine. 

There was shouting and confu- 
sion. Someone shut off the motor 
—I learned later that it was Elias 
Culp—and we all ran toward the 
crumpled heap on the concrete that 
had been Lansing Metcalfe. I 
wouldn’t let Tempy come near, 
though she tried to. I can still see 
her white face and the queer, drawn 
look which aged her ten years in as 
many seconds. 

“Hes dead!” Springer called 
out. As if we didn’t know that! 
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No human being could have sur- 

- vived that gargantuan death cast. 
“It was the air stream—he shouldn’t 
have gone forward!” 

I looked around the yard. This 
was where they had washed the 
busses. There wasn’t an inch of 
soft earth or green grass. Nothing 
but concrete to receive a figure hurt- 
ling forward in the remorseless 
clasp of air. Springer looked up, 
and we all stood stunned. The si- 
lence beat upon my ears as the hum 
and roar of the motor never had 
done. And, loud in the sudden 
silence, came the crying of a cat. 

That feeling of inertia only lasted 
a moment, I suppose. Then Niles 
was running inside, shouting some- 
thing about telephoning for an am- 
bulance. Tempy, looking faint, fol- 
lowed him. “Small good it will do 
to get an ambulance,” Culp grum- 
bled. “I’m going to phone for the 
police!” 

We stood about the workshop, a 
silent, shocked group of people. 
There seemed to be nothing to say; 
we even avoided one another’s eyes. 
The clanging bell of the ambulance 
foretold its arrival only a minute 
before the siren announced a police 
car. We moved out into the court- 
yard again, watching the white- 
coated figures bend over what was 
left of Lansing Metcalfe. Then 
the body was carried away and we 
went inside again. 

The police captain looked serious. 
“A terrible accident,” he said sol- 
emnly. “And Mr. Metcalfe was 
one of our finest citizens.” 

T had seen Tempy’s start when 
he spoke. Now she stood up and 


came toward him. “It was no acci- 
dent,” she said distinctly. “It was 
murder.” Her accusing eyes sought 
and found Niles Witter in our 
group. Her finger pointed at him., 
“He did it.” 

“Youre upset, Tempy.” I hurried 
forward. “It’s understandable— 
You've had a terrible shock—and 
he was your fiancé. But to accuse 
a man—” 

“I do accuse him,” she inter- 
rupted swiftly. “He knew how 
much Lanse loved cats, everybody 
who knew Lanse knew that, and he 
had placed a cat right here, inside 
the door where Lanse would be 
sure to hear it crying.” 

Springer’s face was a study in 
distaste. “But Mr. Witter warned 
us all, Miss Blair, not to go for- 
ward of the center of the platform 
when the engine was running full 
speed. You heard him yourself. 
And Mr. Metcalfe heard him, I 
know.” 

She shook her head from side to 
side, as if in pain. “Of course. 
But that was part of the plan. To 
make it look like an accident. Niles 
knew that Lanse would never re- 
member his warning if he heard a 
cat in distress.” She whirled to- - 
ward the corner of the building, 
inside the door through which 
Lanse had gone to his death. “Look! 
Do you see that basket? . When 
Niles came in here to telephone for 
the ambulance, I followed him. I 
saw him stop for a split second on 
his way through the shop. This 
basket was upside down, but it 
didn’t rest solidly on the floor. I 
saw him thrust his toe under it and 


t 
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lift it for a moment, and a little 
black streak shot out from under 
it, and disappeared. It was a cat!” 

She brought the words out trium- 
phantly. I stared around at the 
‘circle of men. Niles’ face had set 
linto ugly lines, and I could see that 
he was restraining his temper with 
difficulty. Culp’s features were 
strangely stern. The police captain 
looked as if he were humoring an 
hysterical woman. 

“How about it, 
asked. 

Niles glowered, but his slow voice 
had not changed when he spoke. 
“Yes, there was a cat there. It’s 
a young cat I keep here in the 
place. I’ve had it since it was a 
kitten. It still acts like one some- 
times, gets frisky and knocks things 
over, shadow-boxing with itself. It 
seems to have knocked that basket 
over on itself this afternoon. Miss 
Blair is correct when she says it 
streaked out from under there. 
She’s right, too, when she says she 
saw me lift the basket with my toe 
so it could get out. I heard it cry- 
ing, that’s why. And I guess Lans- 
ing Metcalfe had heard it crying, 
too. That’s the reason he went for- 
ward against orders—to release it, 
I guess. I’m sorry it was there. If 
Pd known—” 

I suddenly remembered the boy 
outside the gate. Tempy had said 
the cat was a little black streak. 
“You say you've had this cat for 
some time?” JT asked. 

I saw Niles’ features twist with 
impatience. “Yes. A couple of 
months, I should say.” 

“Not a couple of days?” I per- 


Witter?” he 


sisted. “A boy stopped me outside 
your place and said his cat Blackie 
had been stolen by someone named 
Bill, and had been sold to you a 
couple of days ago.” 

“The cat was lost a couple of 
days ago, and I paid some kid a re- 
ward for bringing it back,’ he 
snarled. 

Dead end, I thought. I was as 
sure as Tempy, now, that Niles had 
murdered my friend, but how to 
prove it? It had been made to look 
like an accident, and nothing we 
could do or say would change that 
aspect of it for the police. But 
Tempy was not to be discouraged. 
She went over to the basket, lifted 
it up and stared at it. 

“This is heavy,” she said sud- - 
denly, into the grave silence. “Come 
here and lift it, captain.” The police 
officer obliged her, looking sur- 
prised as he lifted it. “It’s got a 
thick metal rim around the top, do 


you see?” Tempy’s voice showed 
sudden excitement. “To make it 
heavier.” 


“Well, what of it, miss?” the 
captain asked. 

“Don’t you understand? If the 
cat had been playing around, as 
Niles says, and the basket had fallen ` 
onto its neck, it would have been 
killed. It’s a small cat.” 

“Yes,” the officer agreed: ~ “It 
would have killed the cat, all right. 
But only if it fell on its neck. And 
if it fell on some other part, it 
would have been injured, and you 
say it wasn’t injured. But if it fell 
over, and the cat was imprisoned 
inside, then the animal wouldn’t 
have been hurt at all. Only scared.” 
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She shot him an impatient look. 
“But don’t you remember? Or 
didn’t I tell you? I could see the 
cat’s head sticking out before Niles 
released it!” 

Niles stepped forward quickly. 
“That’s not true! The cat was un- 
der the basket—altogether under 
it!” 

But now the officer had the bland, 
closed look that comes of inner con- 
viction. “But you said yourself, 
Mr. Witter, that you lifted the bas- 
ket with your toe so it could get 
out.” He stooped and placed the 
basket upside down on the floor. 
“With the cat’s neck to raise one 
side of it, there would be a pur- 
chase for your foot. But this way— 
Let me see you lift it with your 
toe now, sir.” 

Niles drew back and his eyes glit- 
tered. “What are you trying to 
say?” he stammered. 


Elias Culp stepped forward. “Pil 
say it,” he volunteered, “Were 
trying to tell you that we know now 
you placed that cat under the bas- 
ket as a deliberate lure to get Lans- 
ing Metcalfe forward of the dan- 
ger point. You had the engine 
idling when we came, and you kept 
us all at the other end of the shop, 
as far away from the cat as possible, 
so that distance and the noise of the 
engine would drown its cries. You 
waited until Lansing heard the cries 
and started to its rescue. Then you 
speeded up the motor and killed 
him!” 

Two white lines circled Niles’ 


nostrils, and his lips were danger- 
ously thin. ‘You'd like to make it 
look like murder, wouldn’t you?” 
he whispered. “But you can’t! I 
had my back to Lanse when he went 
toward the cat—even as you did! 
You’re the man who'll have to swear 
to my innocence. Because you were 
right beside me on the platform, 
and you know what I’m saying is 
true.” 

I saw Elias make a subtle signal 
to the police captain, saw that officer 
brace himself for trouble. “It’s 
true enough,” the old banker ac- 
knowledged. “But it’s not all the 
truth. I stood beside you, and so 
I, too, was able to see Lanse’s re- 
flection in that sheet of bright metal 
against the wall, that sheet of metal 
which is placed to act as a mirror. 
I, too, saw when he had passed the 
danger point. And that’s when you 
threw in the clutch and put the 
motor into full speed!” 

Niles made a dash for freedom, 
but it was abortive. Not until he 
had been taken away did Tempy 
break down. I had my headache in 
real earnest by the time we closed 
the great doors behind us and 
started toward the car, Lanse’s car. 
There was only one bright note in 
the whole affair, and that was the 
appearance of a dirty little boy just 
outside the gate. He clutched a 
small black cat to his thin chest, 
and his smile was beatific. 

“Thank you, mister,” he called 
out, as I helped a weeping Tempy 
into the front seat. “Thanks for 
getting my cat back!” 


THE END. 
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© Take a bullet-proof vest, an open boat in De- 


cember, a north wind and the total sum was just 


SEMPLE ARITHMETIC 


BY SIDNEY WALDO 


He was a queer one, this stranger 
from the city. For one thing, the 
way he just suddenly appeared. As 
if the December gale had blown 
him right into the toolhouse where 
Sam Holder was at work. He 
looked important. “Kind of up- 
-pish,” Sam thought. Yet he acted 
friendly. At first. 


“lve a message for your 
brother,” he said. “For Carl. 
Where have you hidden him out?” 

And Sam answered, without stop- 
ping to think: “That would be tell- 
ing.” 

So then the man knew that he 
did have Cart hidden out. 

He said his name was Hale. He 
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was tall and heavy and his eyes were 
as hard as gray slate. 

And now Sam wished that Carl 
had told him about his trouble, 
more in detail. He -wasn’t hiding 
from the police. It was tied in 
with the war. Carl had mentioned 
the words “counter espionage,” but 
had instantly clamped his lips shut, 
as if he had said too much. “Just 
call it that somebody is gunning 
for me,” he had finished. “And not 
in fun.” 

Then Hale was talking in a dif- 
ferent way. Sam had the oddest 
feeling that he could see right 
through his friendliness. As if 
the mask of it had grown thin. 

“You live with your married 
daughter. Her husband owns the 
village store. They have three chil- 
dren, two boys and a girl. Sub- 
stantial people. If you were to be 
stubborn, unpleasant things could 
happen to them.” 

Outside, the wind pushed against 
the toolhouse like a great hand. The 
instant Sam stopped working, the 
cold had begun to seep in through 
his clothes. Now it seemed to get 
inside him, around his heart. Emma 
and Oliver and the kids getting 
mixed up in this? Oh, no. 

Hale shook himself and turned 
up the collar of his coat. And, for 
the first time, Sam noticed the bulge 
under his left arm. A gun, The 
message for Carl would be a bullet 
from that gun. 

Hale’s voice stabbed into these 
thoughts. “What I want with Carl 
you don’t have to ask or know. 
Your concern will be for the safety 
of your daughter, the people clos- 


est to you. I have men who obey 
my orders without question.” Thea 
he seemed to make a sudden deci- 
sion: “But you are second-genera- 
tion German. Softened. Better 
you know the straight facts. Bet- 
ter you make up your own mind to 
obey me.” 

Sam waited for him to go on. 

“Your brother tricked us with 
his German ancestry. Now he must 
pay. Your part is to take me to 
him. And you will. It is simple 
arithmetic. Either your brother 
suffers; or else your daughter, her 
husband and their children. Your 
very softness will decide you.” 

Yes, Hale was right about that. 
The Gestapo. Five for one. Sam 
was certainly too soft to bring an 
unpleasant death to Emma and 
Oliver and the kids. 

Yet neither could he betray his 
own brother. Hale really ought to 
see this, too. 

Then Sam spoke, playing for 
time, in the searching hope that 
some idea might come to him. “Say 
I do lead you to Carl. He’s got a 
gun. He’s quick with it. The way 
he’s located, he’d see us coming.” 

But Hale only smiled at this. 
“We, too, can practice deception. 
Your brother knows me as one of 
your own FBI. We think of these 
things. Including, in case of a slip- 
up, the vest I have on. A barrier 
against the cold. Also against bul- 
lets.” 

So Hale had thought of these 
things. Again Sam had to admit 
it. Even if he could get his hands 
on the old rifle, that was around 
somewhere, even if he could locate 
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the box of cartridges, it would do 
-him no good. That was likely why 
‘Hale had mentioned the vest. To 
keep him from making such a try. 
To keep him helpless. 

And once more the man’s impa- 
tient voice broke into Sam’s 
thoughts. “Well, which way is it 
going to be? I'm through wait- 
ing.” 

Even while the words were being 
spoken, Sam felt his heart give a 
sort of bump. He turned quickly 
away, to keep Hale from reading 
his face. Lifting his fleece-lined 
coat from its nail, he put it on. 
Still not meeting Hale’s eyes, he 
said: 

“You don’t give me any choice, 
mister, Let’s start.” 


It was a cold eight-mile drive in 
Hale’s car. Then a mile or more, 
on foot, through woods. Then a 
lake with a boat. 

The north wind came across the 
lake at them now, full blast. The 
dark clouds held the threat of snow. 
Ice was forming along the shore. 

Sam unlocked the padlocked chain 
and stepped into the boat. He took 
the oars. Hale turned up his coat 
collar again and hunched himself 
on the stern seat. It would be a 
long row across the lake, into that 
north wind. Better than two miles. 

And now, as Sam rowed, his 
mind drifted a little, taking him 
back to summer days when he had 
fished, with Carl, from this very 
boat. On the opposite sandy shore, 
he had taught Carl to swim. Carl 
had learned fast. Soon he could 
beat his teacher. Though never by 


much. How long ago it seemed! 

Then Sam was wholly back in 
the present. Pulling in the oars, he 
stood up, unbuttoned his fleece- 
lined coat and slipped it off. He 
saw Hale arouse himself, saw his 
hand start for his gun. 

But Sam already had sat down 
and picked up the oars. “That 
coat’s fine for sittin’ in,” he re 
marked, “It’s kind of hamperin’ 
for rowin’.” 

The boat gained headway again. 
A flurry of snow suddenly envel- 
oped them, then went scurrying off 
across the lake. Slowly, yet per- 
ceptibly, they were nearing the op- 
posite shore. From time to time, 
Sam glanced over his shoulder at 
it. “Id say it was six hundred 
yards,” he finally estimated. 

Again he pulled in the oars. “Got 
to get my breath,” he explained. 

He caught Hale’s eye and nodded 
toward shore. 

_“Carl’s dead ahead, as were 
pointed. He’s got a tent set up. 
About a hundred yards in. By that 
big pine. Likely, he’s watchin’ us.” 

For the second time, Sam stood 
up. Deliberately, he took off the 
sweater he had worn under his coat. 
This time, Hale didn’t reach for 
his gun. That wouldn’t have looked 
right to the watching Carl. 

Free of his sweater, Sam moved 
with smooth, mentally-rehearsed 
speed. Snatching up the oars, he 
tossed them backward over his 
head. Hales mouth came open. 
But Sam gave him no time to 
speak. In a sudden thrust, he put 
his full weight on the gunwale of 
the boat. 
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Over it went. Out spilled this 
man from the city, in his heavy 
coat. And Sam felt the bite of 
the freezing water through his own 
clothes. 

But this, too, had been rehearsed. 
Instantly, he was swimming, keep- 
ing his thought and his will on the 
nearing shore line, 

Now the trees, along the shore, 
sheltered him from the north wind. 
He could make it. Soon he’d be 
standing in front of Carl’s camp 
fire. He hadn’t grown old. He 
hadn’t really softened. 

So now he could think about Mr. 
Hale again. It was strange, too; 
you didn’t think of him as a man, 
struggling in icy water. Dealing 
with men like Hale, you couldn’t 
afford to be soft. You just thought 


of him as something to be stopped. 

Sam felt sure he had stopped 
him. It stood to reason. “If he 
hangs onto the boat, he'll freeze. 
If he lets go, hell drown. He’s 
bound to. With a gun and a bullet- 
proof vest, and all, dragging him 
down. Even if he could make it, 
Carl’s there with his own gun.” 

Sam’s feet touched hard sand. 
As he waded ashore, he looked back 
at the overturned boat. He saw no 
life or movement. Yet his final 
thoughts were like spoken words, 
sent out there. 

“You steered me onto it your- 
self, mister. What you said about 
simple arithmetic. ‘Take a bullet- 
proof vest. Add it to an open boat. 
Add these two to a north wind. 
Seems like they added up.” 


THE END. 
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I. 


Perhaps it was sight of army uni- 
forms that first got Danny Garrett 
interested in preparedness ; that, and 
the stuff in the newspapers about 
defense and fifth columnists and 
war. But it was the uniform that 
really did it, because any young 
lad likes the smart, snappy cut of 
a uniform, and Danny was no dif- 
ferent from many boys his own age, 
which was about fourteen., 


Take that fellow just down the 
street. Henry Lancaster was his 
name, and he already had been clas- 
sified for the draft. Henry Lan- 
caster used to tell Danny about how 
anxious he was to get into the army ; 
about what a swell thing it was to 
serve your country in times like 
these. 

Danny would listen by the hour, 
and a pulse beat of excitement took 
hold of him. Whenever he heard 
a radio playing a stirring march 


® Danny didn’t make the army, but his day at 
the induction center was not time wasted. 
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tune he would pause to listen. He 
got into the habit of hanging around 
the induction center. Whenever a 
new batch of draftees marched out 
of the building on their way to 
camp, Danny’s heart would pound 
with excitement. 

He and Henry Lancaster, the kid 
learned, had a great deal in com- 
mon. Like himself, Henry had 
been a shoe-shine boy on the side- 
walks of New York. An orphan, 
Henry had struggled hard in order 
to earn a living. Henry was older, 
of course—nineteen, he’d said— 
and now he owned a shine stand 
and news shop downtown. He was 
a red head, with freckles and bright 
blue eyes, which made him almost a 
double for Danny Garrett. 

Just yesterday he’d been telling 
Danny that he expected to be called 
up any day now. And so it was 
that the kid’s pulse leaped with in- 
terest when he stopped by Henry 
Lancaster’s house the following 
morning. He saw the letter from 
the draft board stuck into the ves- 
tibule mailbox! 

Henry lived in a tiny kitchenette 
flat on the third floor, but there was 
no answer to Danny’s ring. Ap- 
parently Henry wasn’t home. Well, 
Danny figured, he’d stop around 
tonight and catch Henry then. 

Yet he didn’t find him home that 
evening or the following morning 
either. The kid even made it a 
point to go around there good and 
early, too. 

The letter from the draft board- 
was still in the mailbox. This wor- 
ried Danny. It upset him more 
when the letter was still there the 
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following day. And Henry wasn’t! 

Danny hung around until the 
mailman made his afternoon deliv- 
ery. It was the same gray-haired, 
pleasant letter-carrier who stopped 
at his own house, and so Danny 
knew him. He said, “Look, Mr. 
Kelly, about this letter?’ He in- 
dicated the letter that was still in 
Henry Lancaster’s mailbox. “Isn't 
that pretty important? It’s from 
the draft board.” 

“You bet it is!” said the mail- 
man. “They called up a new group 
of draftees this week. I guess Lan- 
caster’s one of them.” 

“When do they have to report?” 
Danny wanted to know. 

Kelly scratched his chin. 
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“Tet 
me see—” Then he looked sharply 
at the kid. “Why, it’s tomorrow 
morning, the 15th. I remember 
another fellow right in this district 
was telling me.” He frowned. “It’s 
funny Lancaster hasn’t paid any 
attention to this letter!” 

Danny thought it was funny, too, 
and so after the mailman had gone 
on his way he sought out the jan- 
itor of the building. 

“What’s happened to Henry Lan- 
caster?” Danny asked. “I’ve been 
looking for him, and he isn’t 
around.” 

“Haven’t you heard?” 

“Heard what?” prodded the kid. 

“Why, Henry was taken with ap- 
pendicitis a few days ago. So they 
rushed him off to the hospital.” 

“Which one?” 

The janitor blinked. “Say, come 
to think of it, I don’t know! They 
had to hurry him off in a taxi, and 
I forgot to find out if—” 
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“T see,” said Danny thoughtfully, 
and departed. 

Going out through the vestibule 
again, his gaze touched the letter 
from the draft board, that urgent 
message which was still in Henry’s 
mailbox. 

On a sudden impulse, Danny took 
the letter and shoved it into his 
pocket. He hurried out. 

Thoughts were tumbling through 
his mind. He remembered how 
proud Henry had been that he was 
going into the army. He recalled 
Henry’s patriotism, his pride— 

Abruptly, ambition gripped the 
kid. Why not?—he told himself. 
It would be a fine thing to do for 
a friend. Didn’t they eveh look 
alike? Weren't they almost the 
same build? Of course, Danny 
Garrett was much younger, but he 
was large for his age. Hard work 
and a hard life had given him the 
appearance of a lad older than him- 
self. 

He thought of Henry Lancaster, 
lying in some hospital, worried sick 
about not being able to appear be- 
fore the board tomorrow. And 
so, if Danny could appear for him— 

At ten o'clock the following 
morning Danny was down at the 
induction center. 


There were at least fifty young 
men who had been called. Danny 
was nervous. Would they discover 
that he was not Henry Lancaster? 
What would they say? 

He had opened the letter yeter- 
day when he had reached home and 
had seen that it was the draft no- 
tice. Of course, Henry Lancaster 


had received his questionnaire some 
time ago, and on that would be 
Henry’s answers as to his occupa- 
tion, age, and so on. 

But Danny thought he knew all 
those answers. He had known 
Henry long enough, had asked 
enough curious questions, to almost 
feel that Henry was his own 
brother. 

And so he stood in line, waiting, 
and then after a while they told him 
to take off his clothes and to get 
ready for his physical. 

There were three doctors. They 
started firing questions at the kid. 

“Age p” 

“Have you ever been rejected by 
an insurance company ?” 

“Have you ever undergone an 
operation ?” 

“Was there ever any insanity or 
tuberculosis in your family?” 

On and on it went. Questions. 
Then the physical itself. They ex- 
amined his teeth as though he were 
a horse. They pounded his knees 
with a little mallet. They made 
him hold his breath, and jump up 
and down, and then breathe hard. 

The doctor was looking at his 
teeth again. “How old did you say 
you were, young fellow?” 

“Nineteen,” said Danny. It was 
a white lie. Wasn’t he doing this 
for his friend Henry Lancaster? 
Henry, who was lying helplessly in 
a hospital, who should. have ap- 
peared here today! 

“Hum-m-m,” the doctor was 
murmuring thoughtfully. He 
studied Danny closely, then whis- 
pered something to one of his as- 


sociates. 
DS—4M 
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Next the other doctor was look- 
ing at Danny Garrett. The kid felt 
his face turning red. He felt like 
a goldfish being critically examined 
in an aquarium. The doctors had 
a large, filled-in questionnaire—it 
must have been Henry Lancaster’s 
original that he had returned to the 


draft board—and now the doctors. 


were studying something that was 
on the form. 

“So you’re Henry Lancaster?” 
said one. 

Danny jerked his head. 

“And you’re nineteen?” 

Danny nodded again. 

“Then,” said one doctor, “how 
do you explain that you haven't 
Henry Lancaster’s mole on your 
chest? It is one of the outstanding 
physical identification marks listed 
on his questionnaire!” 

Danny’s face was now crimson. 
ef ee oe 

“Call Sergeant Evans,” ordered 

one of the doctors. 
_ Then they had learned the whole 
truth, and Danny had admitted the 
part hed played. He told them 
about Henry Lancaster, his good 
friend, and of how he was merely 
trying to help him. 

Sergeant Evans was a burly, 
muscle-shouldered man about forty. 
He tried to look grim, but there 
was a twinkle in his level gray eyes 
ps he said, “Kid, you’re too young 
to join the army. You’d better go 
home and grow. up a little more. 
Anyway, we won't arrest you for 
trying to get in!” 

Suddenly all the other fellows 
there in the room were laughing. 
‘They were laughing, and Danny 


stood there, still in his skin, and 
he felt like a darned fool! 

He hurried across the room. to 
where he'd left his clothes and 
started scrambling into them. 

It was then that he recognized 
Pinky DeWitt, the crook, who had 
shot that bank guard about a year 
ago! 

Danny stared, standing there with 
one leg in his trousers and one out. 

Pinky DeWitt was just being 
questioned by the doctors. The kid 
even remembered the crook’s quick, 
somewhat shrill voice, and that 
nervous little way he had of shrug- 
ging his left shoulder as he talked. 
He remembered that morning when 
Pinky was being questioned at the 
precinct house after the shooting, 
and the man’s voice had been ex- 
actly the same. 

Later, while they were preparing 
to transfer Pinky DeWitt to head- 
quarters, the gunman had pulled his 
sensational escape. Danny remem- 
bered it all as though it had been 
only yesterday. There had been a 
running gun battle, with Pinky dis- 
appearing into sidewalk crowds af- 
ter shooting a cop. That had made 
two shootings, the bank guard and 
the cop, and later it had been the 
elderly bank guard who had died. 

Pinky never had been found. 

But here he was now, talking to 
the doctors, and Danny distinctly 
heard him say, “Yes, George Bailey. . 
George W. Bailey, like it says there 
on my questionnaire.” 

Bailey! That must be Pinky’s 
real name, it occurred to the kid! 
The other must be his alias, the 
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name by which he was known to 
the police. 

Pinky DeWitt had never been 
fingerprinted. He merely had been 
questioned there at the precinct 
house. The more detailed classi- 
fication would have taken place at 
headquarters. And Pinky had es- 
caped! 

Danny finished getting into his 
clothes quickly. He was trembling 
with excitement and suddenly glad 
now that the sergeant had not been 
too curious about his own identity. 
He merely had ordered the kid to 
get dressed and get out of there! 

Danny went out, proceeded to the 
nearest cigar store phone booth, 
and called his detective friend, Mike 
Ryan, 


Later, while he nervously waited 
near the induction center for the 
arrival of Mike Ryan and Slug 
O’Donnel, he was thankful that the 
crook, Pinky DeWitt, had not 
learned he was Danny Garrett. 

Because Danny had somewhat of 
a reputation, For several years 
now he had been associated, in a 
way, with the New York police de- 
partment. Once, as a shoe-shine 
kid, he had aided in capturing a 
criminal, That was how he’d met 
his two detective friends, Mike 
Ryan and O’Donnel. 

From that day on Danny had 
been associated with the two detec- 
tives. There had been other cases, 
with the boy showing an uncanny 
ability of spotting clues and solving 
crimes, 

Ryan and Slug drove up in. the 
police car ten minutes after Danny’s 


call to Center Street headquarters. 

Slug O’Donnel unlimbered his 
lanky form from the car and swung 
out to the curb. He was a bean- 
pole of a man with a perpetual criti- 
cal expression on his lean features. 

“What goes on, kid?” Slug de- 
manded. 

“Tve located Pinky DeWitt,” the 
kid explained. He nodded toward 
the building. “He’s in there get- 
ting into the army.” 

“The hell he is!” said Slug. And 
then he said, staring at Danny, 
“What were you doing in there?” 

“T tried to join,” Danny told him 
matter-of-factly. “They turned me 
down, though.” 

Big, square-jawed Mike Ryan 
had followed Slug from the police 
car. He looked like a typical head- 
quarters dick, which he was. 

He said, “You tried to join the—” 
and then almost choked on the cigar. 
“What’s the idea, kid?” 

Danny said, “We won't go into 
that.” His blue eyes flickered. “But 
about this Pinky DeWitt. You re- 
member, he’s the one involved in 
those shootings.” 

Ryan said, “Of course we re- 
member. Let’s take a look.” 

They went inside. 

And Pinky DeWitt, the kid saw, 
had his clothes on now and was 
just being handed a card as they 
came into the room. “You will re- 
port at Camp Dix immediately,” 
an officer was saying. 

“Just a minute!” 
Danny. 

Pinky DeWitt turned, as did the 
army man. Pinky’s pale, grayish 
eyes flicked over Danny Garrett 


interrupted 
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and his two detective friends. He 
was a thin, wiry-looking man of 
medium height. It occurred to the 
kid that Pinky looked different with 
his clothes on.- There was some- 
thing, something that Danny should 
have remembered, but he could not 
seem to recall what it was. 

“That’s Pinky DeWitt, who is 
wanted for murder,” said Danny. 

Mike Ryan said, “Kid, I think 
you've made a mistake.” 

Naturally, they questioned 
George W. Bailey, who, Danny in- 
sisted, was no other than Pinky 
DeWitt. 

Ryan turned to the kid and said, 
“Pinky DeWitt had black hair. This 


man’s is almost blond.” 

“He must have had it dyed,” said 
Danny. 

Skinny Slug put in, “And here’s 
his questionnaire, and you can see 
what he is. He’s a salesman living 
on East End Avenue. It’s all here, 
even to the day he was born, We 
can easily check on that, kid.” 

Danny sighed. “But his voice is 
that of Pinky DeWitt’s. I was, 
there in the station house the morn- 
ing he was picked up. I don’t for- 
get a thing like that, especially his 
voice.” 

Ryan said, “We keep a file on 
a known criminal’s habits, his asso- 
ciations, and so on, kid. And there’s 
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nothing here in this man’s record 
that shows he ever lived the kind 
of life Pinky DeWitt did.” 

“Did you ever hear of Doctor 
Jekyll-Mr. Hyde?’ demanded 
Danny. 

Mike Ryan chewed thoughtfully 
on his cigar. “All right,” he said 
finally, “we'll make a check.” 

They got permission to take 
George W. Bailey with them, and 
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they visited the man’s home on East 
End Avenue. They talked to neigh- 
bors, the local grocer, to people in 
the building where the man lived. 
And they learned that George W. 
Bailey was a quiet-living man who 
paid his rent and his bills, and who 
worked every day and who never 
caused any trouble whatsoever. — 
Slug said, “You see, Danny? You 
were wrong.” 


“Of course,” agreed big Mike 


| Ryan. 


They took the man back to the 
induction center, and left him. Out- 
side again, as they were ready to 
leave, Slug said with a broad grin, 
“Maybe, kid, you got yourself all 
worked up about becoming a sol- 
dier.” 

Danny’s bright eyes flashed. “You 
two guys make me sick!” he 
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snapped. And he walked off. 

But the kid kept thinking about 
Pinky DeWitt, and the sound of 
the man’s shrill, sharp voice ; and so 
later he returned to the induction 
center and hung around outside. 

Shortly a detachment of the new 
selectees left for Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion, where they would entrain for 
Camp Dix. Pinky DeWitt was 
with the group of men who marched 
to the station. 

On a sudden impulse, Danny Gar- 
rett followed, joining the sidewalk 
passers-by who were watching the 
new recruits. 

It was the rush hour at the sta- 
tion. Hundreds of people moved 
in and out. Commuters ran for 
trains, and every stairway leading 
down to the long train platforms 
was crowded. 

Danny himself was practically 
lost in the crowds. People in civil- 
ian clothes mingled with the draftees 
with their suitcases and duffel bags. 
But the kid kept. Pinky DeWitt in 
sight, and even managed to follow 
him to the car of the long express 
train on which the new draftees 
would ride. 

Danny took a seat far back in 
the long coach, sitting beside a com- 
muter who was reading a news- 
paper. He watched Pinky cov- 
ertly. 

Windows were open in the long 
train, and thus it was that the kid 
heard the faint putt of a sound 
only a few moments before de- 
parture time of the train. 

He stared around. And then, 
abruptly, his blood ran cold. 

One of the new draftees in a seat 


ahead—Danny remembered seeing 
the young fellow being examined by 
the doctors—had slumped forward 
in his seat. A draftee in the seat 
across the aisle had leaned over to 
see if the other man were ill. Sud- 
denly, the second man was on his 
feet, crying out in horror. ; 

“Hes dead! Hes =. he’s been 
shot!” 

Danny started to move hurriedly 
forward along the aisle, then 
stopped with a jerk. He realized 
that Pinky DeWitt had been shar- 
ing the same seat with the man 
who had just been shot. And now 
Pinky was moving down the aisle 
and heading swiftly for the plat- 
form outside! 

Danny hurried back to the other 
end of the car, reached the crowded 
platform just as Pinky DeWitt 
emerged from the other end of the 
car. He saw Pinky stare around. 
There was no doubt about the ex- 
pression on the man’s face; he was 
terrified about something! 

Pinky ducked through the crowds 
and headed for a staircase. Danny 
followed. Behind him now, there 
was excitement in the car. He heard 
some of the new draftees yelling. 

“Get the police! A man’s been 
shot! He’s dead!” 

Pinky DeWitt reached the top of 
the crowded stairs and cut across 
the huge main concourse of the sta- 
tion. Danny was close behind him, 
taking advantage of the crowds in 
order not to be spotted. 

There was a stairway across the 
room that led down to a lower level 
where the Long Island trains de- 
parted. Crowds were moving in 
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through subway stiles. The kid saw 
Pinky DeWitt duck toward a men’s 
washroom. He followed swiftly. 

But five steps from the doorway 
to the washroom Pinky swung 
around, as though warned by some- 
thing. Fear, stark and terrible, 
leaped into his eyes as he looked 
across the room. Pinky was not 
looking at Danny, but rather at 
someone farther away in the moving 
crowds. 

Danny followed that wild-eyed 
gaze. He saw the man moving to- 
ward the washroom. It was a quick- 
moving, thin fellow with dark fea- 
tures and a cap, yanked low over 
the eyes. He stood out, because 
no one else, no other man nearby 
was wearing a cap. 

And it was this man that Pinky 
DeWitt was watching in terror! 

The kid turned back, saw Pinky 
diving through the crowds again 
and heading toward an escalator 
stairway that led up to the street. 
The dark man in the cap started 
that way also, cutting diagonally 
across the room in order to inter- 
cept Pinky’s path. 

He did not make it, 

Pinky DeWitt reached the es- 
calator first. He was being carried 
swiftly upward on the movable 
stairs. A dozen people had crowded 
onto the steps directly behind him 
before the man in the cap managed 
to get onto the steps. He started 
elbowing his way past people on the 
narrow incline and an argument 
started. A burly fellow growled, 
“What the hell’s the idea?” and 
shoved him back. 

Danny himself was on the mov- 


able stairs now, another dozen steps 
behind the fellow in the cap. He 
watched the entire proceedings, his 
heart pounding. 

He saw DeWitt reach the top 
of the stairway, and then disappear 
in the crowds moving out to the 
street. A moment later the dark 
man in the cap disappeared. 

By the time the kid was clear of 
the stairway DeWitt was gone. But 
the second man was just slamming 
the door of a cab. There were 
other cabs in line; there was a stand 
here at the station exit. 

Danny jumped toward another 
cab, swung open the rear door and 
said tensely to the driver, “Follow 
that hack just pulling out ahead. 
Just trail it, mister.” 

The driver nodded, slammed the 
door and eased out from the curb. 

“I don’t want them to know we’re 
following them,” said Danny warn- 
ingly. 

“O.K.,” said the driver. 

The first cab had swung around 
on Thirty-Fourth Street. It 
headed directly across town toward 
the west side. Danny’s driver fol- 
lowed expertly, always holding some 
distance behind, and yet keeping the 
other hack in sight. 

Then the first cab swung up 
Tenth Avenue and, a block farther 
on, stopped before a three-story 
rooming house. Danny said quickly, 
“Let me out here.” 

He paid the driver thirty cents 
and moved up the street, his bright 
gaze intent on what had happened 
a half block ahead. The man in 
the cap had entered $e ouilding. 
And that must mean that Pinky 
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DeWitt had gone into the rooming 
house also, because just turning a 
corner ahead was a cab that had 
preceded all of them! DeWitt 
must have been in that cab. 


There was a grimy vestibule and 


.a line of doorbells, half of which 
did not contain any names. For a 
moment the kid was puzzled. How 
was he going to tell into which flat 
‘Pinky and the other man had gone? 

Then he saw that the inside door 
was not closed tightly. It was held 
‘partially open by a frayed, wrin- 
-kled strip of carpet. 

Danny pushed into the hallway 
carefully. He listened. Above him 
somewhere there was a whispering 
‘sound of movement. Someone was 
climbing the stairs! 

Danny hurried up the first flight, 
-moved along the second-floor land- 
ing and proceeded toward the third 
floor, He paused halfway up the 
flight and listened, but he could hear 
nothing. Heavy, strained silence 
gripped the musty-smelling tene- 
ment building. 

He moved ahead again. An in- 
stant later he heard something 
heavy falling. A door opened and 
closed. Then silence again. 

His pulse throbbing, Danny 
leaped up the stairs. Thoughts 
raced through his agile brain. Why 
had the draftee been shot? And 
why, because of the shooting, had 
Pinky DeWitt been terrified ? 
~ Was the dark man in the cap 
the one who had done the shoot- 
ing? It must be, thought the kid, 
because Pinky DeWitt had seen the 
fellow and Pinky had been scared 
to death! 


Danny had reached the next floor. 
He started to turn back along the 
hallway—and someone crashed inte 
him. 


Il, 


One hand clutching the newel 
post, Danny held his balance and 
at the same time grappled with his 
assailant in the dim corridor, There 
was an exclamation, a snarled 
curse. 

“You!” the man snapped, and 
sent a smashing fist at the kid’s 
face. 

It was Pinky DeWitt! 

The kid was almost sent toppling 
down the flight of stairs behind him. 
Pinky was surprised when he was 
not. 

But Danny was hard and young 
and wiry. He clung to the man, 
pushed away from the post, feinted, 
then drove a steaming one-two into 
the slender man’s midriff. 

With an explosive grunt, Pinky 
DeWitt momentarily relaxed his 
grip on the kid. And Danny let go 
with another fast right. 

It caught DeWitt alongside the 
jaw and snapped his head around. 
The crook snarled something and 
slammed head-first at Danny Gar- 
rett. At the same time he tried to 
get the kid in line with the flight 
of stairs again. - 

Danny sidestepped, clutched De- 
Witt by the coat, tried to yank the 
coat down over the shoulders and 
thus pinion the man’s arms. It was 
a trick that Mike Ryan had once 
taught him. 

But this time it did not work. 
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DeWitt wriggled clear, whirled, 
hit the kid and knocked him to his 
hands and knees. A foot crashed 
out and caught Danny in the side. 
Pain lanced through his wiry frame ; 
pain and nausea, that made his brain 
spin, 

Then he had hold of DeWitt and 
they were rolling on the floor, strik- 
ing the wall, straining wildly. 
Danny was flung against the hard 
wall, breath blasting from his body. 
The man was taller, stronger than 
he was. The kid didn’t see how 
he was going to be able to hold out. 

That was just before they both 
tripped over the top step and went 
plunging down the stairs. It was 
a wild fall, with Danny holding 
madly to his assailant’s hard, slim 
form. They bounced down the 
steps, first one on top, then the 
other. 

Below them, someone yelled. 
Someone was pounding up the 
stairs from the first floor. Danny 
had a single wild glimpse of a man 
in overalls. Then he and DeWitt 
crashed into the fellow at the sec- 
ond-floor landing. 

All three went down in a tan- 
gled heap. Danny’s head had hit 
the floor and he thought for a mp- 
ment that he was going to pass out. 

But he managed to hang on. He 
clung to a struggling body and 
dragged himself to his feet. 

“Hey!” yelled the big man in 
overalls, and pushed the kid back. 

Danny stared. 

Pinky DeWitt was gone. He and 
the overall-clad man were the ones 
who had been struggling. The fel- 
low was still hanging onto him, 


Danny cried, “Hurry! We've 
got to catch that man! He’s—” 

The big man frowned. “Say, 
kid,” he demanded, “what’s your 
game? That’s Mr. Johnson. Used 
to be one of my tenants—” 

Danny paused, staring at the man. 
“Who are you?” 

“I’m the janitor here, and I ain’t 
putting up with no monkey busi- 
ness—” 

“You said his name was John- 
son?” prodded Danny, 

“Yeah, and—” 

“Come on!” cried the kid, and 
led the way down the stairs. 

The janitor lumbered after him 
and they reached the sidewalk. 
Danny knew that they were too late. 
He had wasted precious seconds 


, talking to the man. 


Pinky DeWitt had disappeared. ! 
Danny made brief explanations 
as they went back into the building. 
He told about his suspicions, of 
how he knew Pinky DeWitt was a 


man involved in murder. y 
“He worked under various 
names,” the kid explained. “And 


T'll bet he didn’t live here all the 
time, did he?” i 
The burly janitor looked at the 
kid. “No, he didn’t. Used to be 
out of town a lot. But he always 
kept the room.” ‘ 

“When did he move out? E 

“Just a couple days ago.” 

Danny was hurriedly leading the} 
way upstairs again. He said,! 
“We've got to get to his room in 
a hurry. There was another man 
who trailed him here—where is his 
room?” | 

They were on the third floor 


H 
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again. The big janitor said, “Right 
here,” and pushed into a room at 
the front of the hall. 

The dark man who had been 
wearing a cap was in the room, all 
right. He was almost dead, lying 
on the floor. Blood smeared his 
shirt front and throat. 

He had been stabbed in the neck. 

Danny cried, “Weve got to get 
help. Maybe he’s got a chance.” 

The janitor stood stolidly looking 
down at the unconscious figure. “I 
doubt it.” He swore. “This is 
twice somebody got cut up in my 
place. These roomers !” 

The kid remembered he'd seen 
a pay phone on the first-floor wall. 
He raced back down the stairs, 
called Center Street headquarters, 
and reported the stabbing. He asked 
that an ambulance be sent out from 
the nearest hospital. Then he asked 
to speak to Mike Ryan. 

When Ryan’s gruff voice an- 
swered, Danny told him about the 
shooting at the Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion ; of trailing Pinky DeWitt and 
the other man here. “I told you 
there was something wrong,” 
Danny finished. “That was Pinky 
DeWitt all right, and now he’s 
killed a man—” 

“Listen,” Mike Ryan interrupted, 
“you wait right there, kid.” 

But Danny said, “I’ve got to get 
back to the Penn Station,” and 
hung up. 

He did not return upstairs. He 
hurried out and located a cab. He 
only had about sixty cents change 
left in his pockets, but he was in 
a hurry now. He had a hunch. 

Police had the stairway blocked 


off where the shooting had occurred 
on the long train platform. But 
Danny happened to Know one of 
the cops who was on duty at the 
head of the stairs. He was allowed 
through. 

There were more police down on 
the platform, and a medical exam- 
iner and photographers. 

Danny saw that the train con- 
taining the new draftees had pulled 
out since he had left the station. 

The kid pushed his way into the 
crowd. Some of the police recog- 
nized him. “What have they found 
out?” he asked. 

The medical examiner had just 
completed an examination. Lying 
there on the cement platform was 
the young man who, less than an 
hour ago, had been on his way to 
camp. He had light curly hair, and 
looking at him now Danny felt the 
pulse beat of tragedy pounding 
through his heart. The bullet had 
made a hole in the side of the 
young man’s head. s 

“We haven't found out a thing,” 
a detective told Danny. “He was 
just shot, is all. A couple people 
say he was shot by someone out- 
side the train window. But the 
killer escaped in the crowds. Why 
he wanted to kill this kid, we don’t 
know.” 

Danny asked, “Has it occurred 
to you that it might have been a 
mistake ?” 

“Mistake ?” 
frowned. 

“Yes, I—” Then Danny remem- 
bered the reason why he had hur- 
ried back here. He said, “I'll be 


The detective 
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back in a moment,” and ducked 
back through the crowd. 

He located a train announcer. 
“Would there be any more trains 
leaving for Camp Dix?” the kid 
wanted to know. 

The trainman nodded. “Sure. 
Those express trains go out about 
every hour. There’s draftees leav- 
ing on them all the time.” 

“When is the next one leaving?” 
Danny said. 

The man consulted his watch. 
“In about five minutes.” He mo- 
tioned. “The next track over, num- 
ber 16.” 

Danny hurried off. He located 
the platform, stepped into the last 
car of the train. He started work- 
ing his way forward through the 
long line of cars, his blue eyes 
alert. 

Perhaps he was wrong, but some- 
thing told him that Pinky DeWitt 
had returned here to the station. 
Pinky had not shot that young 
draftee, therefore, he would have 
nothing to worry about. And no 
one, except Danny, knew that Pinky 
DeWitt had stabbed the man at the 
rooming house. 

For some reason, that man had 
scared off Pinky DeWitt from go- 
ing to Camp Dix. DeWitt had been 
terrified, and had tried to pull a 
sneak, But now, with his pursuer 
out of the way, maybe Pinky would 
again start out for camp. At least, 
the kid thought, it was a possibility. 

And then he knew that it was 
a fact. Pinky DeWitt was right 
here in the car he had just entered, 
seated up near the front. He was 
looking around nervously, appar- 


ently impatient for the train to get 
started. 

He was looking around—and he 
saw Danny Garrett. 

As though propelled out of the 
seat by a spring, Pinky DeWitt hit 
the aisle, raced forward through, 
the car. 

“Hey!” Danny yelled, and took’ 
out after him, 

The man reached the long train 
platform ahead of the kid. For a 
bare instant he hesitated, staring’ 
wildly back toward the stairway, 
that led to the waiting room. But 
he must have been thinking of alt 
the police that were back there, and 
so he changed his course. 

He spun the other way. 

People stared, watching the kid 
chase the man the length of the 
platform. And then there were no 
people at all, because Danny and 
his quarry had reached the front 
of the train platform and in front 
of them was a drop-off to the tracks 
that led, underground, toward the 
tubes under the Hudson River. 

Pinky DeWitt paused an instant, 
stared around wildly, then leaped 
down to the tracks. He raced off 
into gloom that was broken inter- 
mittently by red and green signal 
lights. 

The kid followed. 

The chase proceeded perhaps 
three hundred yards, then DeWitt 
jerked up abruptly, spun, dived at 
the kid. Danny, however, was 
ready for him. 

He whirled back, mindful- of a 
deadly third rail, then remembered 
that the railroad used an overhead 
electric system. Just the same he 
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had to be careful lest he trip over 
one of the rails in the gloom. 
-Danny stayed in the center of the 
tracks, and braced himself, meeting 
the impact of the man’s plunge. 
He was almost carried off balance. 
Desperation gave him added 


strength. He whipped a steaming _ 


right fist to Pinky DeWitt’s jaw. 
He sent the man reeling away from 
him. 

The man leaped in again, his fea- 
tures dimly twisted in a hideous 
snarl. “Damn you!’ he muttered 
shrilly, 

Danny hit him again. 

Suddenly, with an awful start, 
he heard the sound that was some- 
where behind him, the. electrical 
hum of a dynamo! 
~ He shot a swift glance over his 
shoulder, 

A train, pulled by the modern 
electric engine, was bearing swiftly 
down upon them. There was the 
sudden glare of a headlight, as the 
engineer switched it on. There 
followed the abrupt, shrill blast of 
the air whistle as the engineer must 
have spotted them. 

Danny looked to one side wildly, 
saw the six-foot setback in the wall 
beside the tracks. Those openings 
were placed so that a track-walker 
might step aside when a train came 
through the tunnel. Otherwise, 
‘there was not enough clearance for 
the train to pass a person’s body! 

And so Danny leaped back, dived 
into the security of the opening in 
the smooth wall. He looked toward 
Pinky DeWitt. 

‘The crook, excited, had jumped 
toward the other side of the tracks. 


Danny’s throat tightened. He 
started to yell, “Look out—” 

But DeWitt already had seen. | 
There was no setback on that side 
of the tracks. Nothing but sheer, 
bare wall! Frantic, the crook 
started back toward Danny’s side 
of the tracks. But too late. 

The train was upon him! 


It seemed to Danny that he was 
huddled there for ages, the rising 
steel bulk of the cars almost brush- 
ing against his face. He huddled 
there in the setback, and he was 
trembling. He was remembering a 
man’s terrible cry of horror— 

And then the train had been 
moved out of the way, and there 
were police, and there was also 
Mike Ryan, accompanied by skinny 
Slug O'Donnel. 

Big Mike Ryan was saying, “Why 
didn’t you wait for us there at the 
rooming house, kid ?” 

“Because I had a hunch about 
Pinky DeWitt. I figured he was 
coming back here to catch the train, 
now that he was no longer 
trailed—” 

Slug said, “It was Pinky DeWitt, 
all right.” He looked just a little 
bit sheepish. “That guy back there 
at the rooming house didn’t pull 
through. But before he died, he 
told us.” 

Danny looked up at Slug and 
Mike Ryan. 

“He told us,’ explained Ryan, 
“how he’d been ‘associated’ with 
Pinky on a gas station holdup just 
a few days ago. Only, this.rat, this 
DeWitt, pulled a fast one and dis- 


appeared with the money. So Pinky 
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figured that a hitch in the army 
wouldn’t be a bad idea, Things 
were kind of hot, and he wanted to 
disappear for a while.” 
“Naturally,” agreed Danny. “He 
led this double life, and most peo- 
ple thought he really was George 
W. Bailey. And so when he was 
called up in the draft under that 
name, he took advantage of it. But 
his former partner, that fellow who 
followed him to the rooming house, 
caught up with him before Pinky 
could get out of town, Pinky 
killed him, so he wouldn’t squawk.” 
Slug said, puzzled, “But about 
this shooting here at the station—” 


Danny said, “DeWitt was the one 


who was supposed to be shot. He 
was sitting in the same seat with 
that young draftee. Only, De- 
Witt’s partner shot the draftee by 
mistake. That’s why Pinky DeWitt 
was terrified. That’s why he tried 
to run away.” 

Slug remarked, “Well, he won’t 
run anymore. He got caught un- 
der that train.” 

Danny shivered. ‘They prob- 
ably won’t even be able to identify 
him,” said Mike Ryan. 


“Maybe they can!” the kid spoke 
up. 

His two detective friends looked 
at him, 

“You see,” Danny explained, 
“that day Pinky DeWitt was 
dragged into the station house, he 
had been pretty well mussed up by 
the arresting officer. His shirt was 
torn, and I remember that tattoo 
mark he had on his chest. Today, 
during the examination, I was cer- 
tain I recognized his voice. But 
when I saw the tattoo mark I knew 
for sure that I was right.” 

Mike Ryan’s eyes flickered. “You 
mean, during the examination—’” 

Danny nodded. “Yeah. It’s 
sure kind of embarrassing, standing 
there before all the fellows without 
your clothes on, but if it hadn't 
been for that I wouldn’t have seen 
the mark on DeWitt’s chest. That’s 
why I was so sure.” 

Slug O'Donnel gave big Mike 
Ryan a baleful glance. “The kid,” 
he said, “might not have got into 
the army, but just the same he did 
all right.” 

Mike Ryan said, “Do you have 
to keep reminding me!” 


THE END. 
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@ When is a man a coward? 
A question that even the best 
of ’em on the Island couldnt 


answer, 


BRING BACK THE DEAD 


BY ROLAND PHILLIPS 


Matt Bevins let himself in at the 
rear door and stepped to the closet 
where he kept his mop and brooms. 
It was just a ‘little after four 
o'clock, and he was starting early to 
clean up the premises, this being his 
night to take Lela to a picture show 
on the mainland. He wanted to be 
through work before dark. The 
bank had been closed for an hour 
now, and no one would be around 
except maybe Sam Kirkwood who 
sometimes worked late on his 
books. 

As Matt got out his broom and 
dust cloths and started along the 
hall, he heard a muffled sound like 
the slamming of a door in the front 
office, and then another sound as if 
a heavy book had been dropped. He 
stopped and listened, but everything 
was quiet again and he went on 
closing the windows that opened 
onto the alley. 


From the middle window, he 
could look out past the clump of 
ragged palms to the Gulf that lay 
like a burnished silver plate under 
the hot sun. For a moment, he 
watched the sleek gray patrol boat 
that stood out from shore, the men 
in white on its deck, and the cov- 
ered guns forward and ait. 

Day and night, they were out 
there, good weather or bad; planes, 
too, roaring overhead, and once in 
a while, farther out, a dirigible, 
creeping along as silent as a shadow. 
It was right and proper that these 
things should be, Matt kept remind- 
ing himself, and tried not to be bit- 
ter; but they had stopped the fish- 
ing, and a man in that business was 
hard pressed these days to make a 
fair living. 

He closed and locked the last 
window and meved on; pushed open 
the door into the banking roem; 
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halted with an exclamation, Sam 
Kirkwood was doubled up on the 
floor, face down. Matt dropped be- 
side him and called his name. When 
the man didn’t move or respond, he 
shook him. 

_ “Hey, Sam! What ails you? 
You sick or—” Matt broke off, star- 
ing at the floor. Blood! It was 
running along a board. 

His heart pounding, Matt turned 
the man over. The front of his 
lshirt was red and soggy wet. He 
‘swayed to his feet, his knees weak, 
stricken by what he knew had hap- 
pened. He turned to run out the 
front door into the street when 
someone appeared from behind a 
partition, a slim young man with a 
sallow face, a cap pulled down al- 
most over his eyes. 

Matt stood rigid. The man 
snarled something as he plunged 
forward. There was a gun in his 
fingers now and leveled. Matt re- 
‘coiled and flung up his hands. He 
heard the click of a falling hammer, 
but there was no report. The man 
iswore and raised the gun high, 
brought it down across Matt’s head, 
‘and at the same time drove a fist 
deep into his stomach. Matt dou- 
bled up, gasping for breath, fighting 
to stay on his feet, trying to cry 
out in the darkness that suddenly 
enveloped him. 


Matts eyes opened upon the 
blurred figures that moved about 
him. He stirred and groaned ; pres- 
ently he recognized the brown face 
bending over him. It was Roy 
Sprague, the town marshal. 

“You awake, Matt?” 


He tried to speak, but his words 
were a mumble. His head was 
thumping, and when he moved, 
everything whirled crazily. Some- 
body splashed water into his face 
and he spluttered and coughed. 
Then Sprague’s arm slipped under 
him, raised him a little from the 
floor so that he was propped up 
against the wall. Things were 
clearing a bit now and he saw that 
the room was crowded with people 
and that more of them were outside, 
staring through the big window. It 
was like being in a cage. Every- 
body was:looking at him, and for a 
moment he was puzzled. 

Sprague, squatting beside him, 
spoke hurriedly. “We found you 


here, you and Sam, a few minutes 


ago. We were afraid first—” 

“You... you get the guy?’ 
Matt faltered. 

“Not yet,” the marshal said. 
“Weve been waiting for you to 
come around, tell us about him.” 

Sam” 

Sprague shook his head gravely. 


“Hes bad, unconscious. Like to 
die with a bullet in him.” 
Matt winced and his mind 


“I guess what I 
was the shot and 
Sam fallin’,’ he wavered. “I 
didn’t pay no attention. Then I 
come in here, seen him layin’ on the 
floor. Next thing this... this 
man come at me.” 

“That’s what we want to hear 
about,” Sprague said.’ “He jumped 
you? And you saw him plain?” 

“Good and plain,’ Matt an- 
swered. “He was—” He stopped 
and closed his eyes, remembering all 


reached back. 
heard was... 
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too clearly what had happened, but 
suddenly ashamed to speak the 
truth. He hadn’t done anything 
but stand there like a scared rabbit, 
let the man beat him down without 
lifting a hand. The man was puny, 
slat-thin, and not as big as himself. 
The gun had jammed, too. He 
should have tackled him then, 
knocked him out. 

“Go on,” the marshal urged im- 
patiently, “Speak up, Matt. 
What'd he look like? We want to 
know that so we can start after 
him,” 

“I... I tried to stop him. 
We fought all over the place.” 
Matt hesitated, picking his words 
carefully, “I had him down once, 
beatin’ him good. But he was too 
big for me. And he hada gun. A 
wonder he didn’t plug me. It was 
the gun he hit me with. Hit me 
hard. That’s how he got away, 
Pm sorry.” 

The lying words had come easy 
and the men gathered around him 
nodded as if they understood. In 
the doorway now he saw Lela, her 
face white. She looked as if she 
had been crying. Crying over him, 
Matt thought, because he had been 
hurt. 

“No need for you being sorry,” 
Sprague spoke up kindly. “You 
were plenty game, Matt, tackling 
a scoundrel like that empty-handed. 
A big man, you say? What else? 
Can’t you describe him some ?” 

Matt hesitated again, raking his 
mind desperately, endeavoring to 
conjure up a formidable assailant. 
It was too late to back down now. 
The room fell silent and everyone 


in it waited for him to speak. 

“A big fellow with black hair and 
a red face like he’d been sunburnt,” 
Matt stated. “A lot bigger than 
you, Sprague. I think he had on a 
gray suit. That’s all I can remem- 
ber just now.” 

“That’s plenty,” the marshal said, 
beaming, patting his shoulder. 
“You've sure helped us out. We'll 
have this gunman locked up in no 
time.” 

“Seems like I seen a fellow like 
that around the postoffice about 
noon,’ one of the bystanders de- 
clared. 

The crowd began to buzz excit- 
edly and some of the men pushed 
out of the room to spread the news. 
to those in the street. 3 

Matt got to his feet, swaying a 
little, and clung to Sprague’s arm. 
“The crook ran out the back door,” 
he said. “Probably miles away 
now, the start he’s had.” 

The marshal chuckled. “Not 
much. The draw’s been open for 
the last hour,” he explained. 
“Jammed fast, somehow, and ail 
traffic’s tied up. Maybe midnight 
before it’s operating again. A rare 
bit of luck for us, Matt. Your man 
can’t get across to the mainland, not 
unless he aims ta swim or take a 
boat. The coast guard’s already 
been warned and on the lookout, 
and I’m making sure the bridge is 
watched. Hes trapped right here.” 

The tiny fishing village of Co- 
quina occupied the southern half 
of Tarpon Key that lay two miles 
off the Florida coast. Except by; 
boat, the only approach to the island 
was over the long county causeway,’ 
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part fill and part span, with a draw 
at the ship channel in the bay. For 
a year now the island had been a 
coast guard base with its new docks 
and piers, barracks and radio sta- 
tion. Armed blue-jackets patrolled 
the wide sandy beaches, banned to 
civilians after dark, and guarded the 
causeway, demanding credentials 
of everyone bound for the main- 
land. 

It was these war-time exigencies 
that had blighted the community’s 
principal industry, for the fishing 
boats were not permitted to be out 
between sunset and sunrise. In 
fact, no boat could navigate coastal 
water, day or night, unless regis- 
tered, and every man aboard wore 
his numbered button and photo- 
graph. And so it was that these re- 
strictions, together with the dam- 
aged draw that blocked all vehicular 
traffic, played right into the hands 
of the law. 

“We got him bottled up proper,” 
Sprague declared jubilantly. 
“We'll mighty soon rout him out. I 
already phoned the sheriff. He'll 
be along presently to help.” 

“How much did the man steal?” 
Matt asked, 

“Two-three thousand maybe, Had 
it been tomorrow it would have 
been twice that, being money for 
the dredging outfit’s pay roll. The 
crook was probably counting on 
‘that, but got mixed up on his dates.” 

The marshal hurried off, shout- 
‘ing to the men he had sworn in as 
deputies and who were to begin 
their search of the island. The 
crowd thinned, and Matt went out- 
side into the sun which was low 


over the Gulf now. He was still a 
little dizzy and uncertain on his 
feet. His head didn’t ache very 
much, but there was a lump on it 
the size of an egg, and his stomach 
felt sore where the man had punched 
him. 

When someone touched his arm 
he looked around to see Lela. Her 
eyes were misty bright and she was 
smiling, but her voice shook a little. 

“You feel better, Matt?” she 
asked, and clung tightly to his arm. 
“You... you don’t know how 
dreadful it was, seeing you there 
on the floor. I... I thought 
you'd been... been killed.” 

“I feel O.K. now,” he assured 
her. He always felt that way when 
Lela was beside him, She was a 
little thing, came scarcely up to his 
shoulder, and the prettiest girl on 
the island. She was an orphan, liv- 
ing with her aunt and uncle, the 
Spragues, who were the best friends 
he had. They had been seeing a lot 
of each other for more than a year, 
would have been married by now, 
except that things had gone against 
him. He couldn’t get into a uniform 
because of a knee he had hurt long 
before, then the fishing boats had 
been tied up, and money wasn’t easy 
to come by. 

“They took Sam Kirkwood across 
to the hospital at the county seat,” 
Lela told him. “In Nelson’s speed- 
boat. Hes to bring back the 
sheriff.” 

“They think ... think Sam will 
die?” he asked. 

The girl nodded and Matt 
clenched his fists. “I shouldn’t have 
let that man get away from me,” 
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“He won't get away,” she told 
him. “Uncle Roy and his men are 
bound to catch him.” 

But they wouldn’t, Matt knew. 
They couldn’t catch a man who 
didn’t exist. The enormity of what 
he had done began to frighten him. 
He hadn’t stopped to think about it 
just this way before. It never oc- 
curred to him at the time, trying to 
protect himself, what the conse- 
quences might be. Now the whole 
thing filled him with rising panic. 

“You should go home and rest, 
not be running around,” Lela was 
saying. “You've done enough. If 
it hadn't been for you— Why, 
you're trembling, Matt,” she broke 
out, “You go right home and stay 
there. Do you hear?” 

“Til go home,” he said, and 
turned abruptly and walked away. 

He'd go home, but not to stay. 
He knew what must be done and his 
mind was clearly made up now. 
That sallow-faced man who had 
shot down Sam Kirkwood and 
stolen the bank’s money was not to 
escape. 

He had plenty time yet before the 
draw would be working again and 
traffic restored, before he need sta- 
tion himself at the bridge-house and 
wait for the right man to show him- 
self. His revolver was home and 
hadn’t been used for a year or more, 
but he could put it in order soon 
enough. He didn’t like guns, never 
carried one on his boat, although 
most of the other men he fished 
with did, using them on sharks or 
sting-rays that were always getting 
tangled up in the nets. Some of the 
men poked fun at him because he 


took no part in the shooting. 

Luke Curry was one of them who’ 
jeered loudest, a squat, pock-marked 
man who owned several of the 
larger boats and took it upon him- 
self to dictate the rights to the bet- 
ter fishing grounds. And as Matt; 
made his way along the waterfront. 
in the gathering dusk, it was Curry! 
who suddenly confronted him,’ 
squared off in his path. 

“Just wanted t6 put a question 
to you, Matt,” he began with al 
grimace. “You right sure the fel- 
low you run up against in the bank 
wasn't maybe seven foot tall and 
wearin’ horns?” 

“What you drivin’ at?” 

Curry laughed. “Why, you 
should have hatched up a meaner- 
lookin’ cuss while you was about 
it,” he charged. “Made yourself 
out more of a hero.” 

“You think I lied?” Matt re- 
torted, wondering why Curry sus- 
pected. 

“Well, it just hit me funny, 
hearin’ you tell how you lit into this 
big fellow who come at you with a 
gun. Fought him all the place, you 
claim. Had him down and beatin’ 
him good!” 

Curry reared back and laughed 
harder than ever. “Why, you ain’t 
got the spunk of a jellyfish, Matt, 
and you’re gun-shy to boot. Most 
everybody knows that. Like as not 
this robber just waved a gun m - 
your face and then bopped you 
over the head with it. And you 
froze stiff. We'll be findin’ out be- 
fore long,” he added, “and you'll be 
showed up proper.” 

With that, Curry turned and 
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moved off in the shadows. Matt 
watched him go and made no reply. 
There was nothing he could say 
when the man spoke the truth, ex- 
cept to keep on with his lies, and he 
wasn’t doing that. 

He stood silent and alone on the 
bulkhead then, his eyes straying 
presently toward the speedboat cut- 
ting across the bay, making a tre- 
mendous racket and leaving a broad, 
frothy wake astern. When it swept 
in at a nearby dock and the lines 
were made fast, he saw two men 
climb out and hurry off toward 
‘Sprague’s ship chandlery. Matt 
‘recognized the taller of the pair as 
Joel Wilkens, the sheriff. He 
watched as the men disappeared, 
and for a moment was tempted to 
run after them, confess what he had 
done. But he shrank from that, 
and, with clenched hands, turned 
away. Whatever the consequences 
he was not going to meet them 
empty-handed. 

It was almost dark when Matt 
plodded along the short, sandy road 
that wound among the palmettoes to 
his house. The place wasn’t much 
to look at, just two rooms and a 
lean-to kitchen, but it was his own 
and comfortable. There were sev- 
eral cabbage palms in the yard and 
a hedge of feathery bamboo. A 
coral vine overran a trellis and al- 
most covered one side of the front 
porch. The stout pier and shed 
where his boat was tied up were 
just a step from the house, and be- 
yond were the racks where he once 
spread his nets to dry. 

Matt crossed the porch, entered 
the house which was never locked, 


and at once drew the blackout cur- 
tains over the windows. He had to 
be particular about that, especially 
the windows that faced the water. 
If so much as a sliver of light 
showed, the patrol would be down 
on him in a hurry. The whole 
island was as dark as the bottom of 
a well at night. 

With the last curtain drawn 
snug, Matt lighted a lamp and sat it 
on the table. Turning, he confronted 
the man in a cap who stood against 
the curtained bedroom doorway, a 
gun swinging loosely in his hand. 
Matt recognized him instantly and 
stiffened with suspended breath. 

“Glad to see you, Bevins,” the 
man said and grinned. “I was be- 
ginning to think I might have 
conked you too hard a while ago 
and you wouldn’t show up here to- 
night.” 

He crossed the room to throw the 
bolt on the door. Then he returned 
to where Matt stood, cold and in- 
credulous, patted his clothes and 
stepped back. 

“Didn’t pick up a rod anywhere, 
eh? That’s sensible. Been chin- 
ning with the coppers, I suppose, 
giving out with a full-size picture 
of me. Sent them chasing their tails 
all over the island.” 

Matt scarcely heard what was 
said. Now that the first shock 
had passed he wasn’t so frightened, 
realized he couldn’t afford to be. 
Here was the man he wanted, 
dropped right in his lap. Here was 
his second chance. He must keep 
his wits about him, think fast. 

“What’s the matter?” the man 
charged. “Can’t you talk?” 
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“How . . . how'd you know 
where to find me?” Matt demanded. 

“Your house, isn’t it?” 

“How'd you know that?” 

“I usually make it my business to 
check up on things ahead of time. 
Always like to know my ground and 
something about the folks I might 
run up against. I’ve been in and 
around town for a couple days. 
You're playing janitor at the bank 
so I had to clock some of your 
movements.” 

Matt hoped the man would pocket 
his gun, He realized he wouldn’t 
be able to get at his own revolver 
now, didn’t even remember if it were 
loaded. The best thing to do, he 
reasoned, was to keep cool, keep 
talking, and perhaps the intruder 
would get careless and he might 
find a chance to jump him, 

“All your checkin’ didn’t do much 
good, did it?” he burst out. “Things 
didn’t come off like you expected, 
did they?” 

“Not all of them,” the other ad- 
mitted, “But it happens that way 
i occasionally.” 

“I fooled you by showin’ up at 
the bank an hour ahead of time,” 
Matt went on. “You likely figured 
Sam Kirkwood would be there 
alone, You didn’t get your hands 
on the pay roll money either, be- 
cause it’s comin’ in a day late this 
time. And you didn’t count on the 
draw bustin’ down, It got jammed 
just like your gun did when you 
tried to shoot me.” 

The man shrugged. “That’s true 
enough, but things might have been 
worse. I got a break when my 
gun jammed, although I didn’t 


know it at the time, And it looks 
like you did, too.” 

“You're not gettin’ off the is- 
land,’ Matt said, making no sense 
out of the remark. “Not alive, 
you're not.” 

“It ought to be easy now.” 

“You're trapped. The bridge 
might not be open again till 
mornin’,” 

“I found that out. That’s why I 
came here and waited for you to 
show up,” the man explained. 
“That’s what I meant when I said 
I got a break. If I’d put a bullet in 
you instead of merely giving you a 
headache, you wouldn’t have come 
home and I’d have been out of 
luck.” 

“What’s that got to do with it?” 

“Why, you wouldn’t have been 
able to help me get away.” 

“I'm not helping you.” 

“You're taking me across the bay 
in your boat.” 

Matt laughed now that the other's 
plans were revealed. “Maybe you 
don’t know about the coast guard.” 

“T know that you and your boat 
must be registered, that you can 
navigate between here and the main- 
land without much trouble, espe- 
cially tonight with the bridge out 
of commission. There'll be plenty 
of traffic by water.” 

Matt knew that was true enough. 
It wasn’t like going outside, and 
regulations were not so strict, prob- 
ably be less so in the present emer- 
gency. Besides, he knew many of 
the local boys, now in uniform, who 
manned the patrols. They would 
let him pass with no more than a 
word or two, once he had been 
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stopped and identified. But he 
wasn't telling the man that. 

“Do you no good,” he protested. 
“I’m almost out of gas. We 
couldn’t get moren a mile from 
here,” 

“Skip the alibis, Bevins. You'll 
take me across. I won't be showing 
myself and if were stopped, it 
isn’t likely they’ll search your boat. 
No one would suspect you of trying 
to smuggle out a fugitive.” 

“Mightn’t be so easy as you think 
for,’ Matt came back. But he 
knew it would be because of the 
story he had told. Even if his pas- 
senger were seen he wouldn’t be 
recognized as the man the law 
wanted. Not from the description 
that had gone out. 

“Let’s get started,” the man said, 
and motioned toward the door. 

Matt shrugged and-crossed in 
front of his companion, wheeled 
and sprang. The attack took the 
man by surprise and he swerved, 
but not quickly enough, and went 
down heavily with Matt straddling 
him. 

They rolled and grappled on the 
floor, Matt lashing out with his 
fists, the man under him squirming, 
grimly silent, parrying most of the 
blows, dealing some of his own. 
Those that landed hurt. Matt 
caught a glimpse of the gun under 
a chair and suddenly lunged for it. 
The man reached out, gripped him 
arm, jerked him back, and half 
rearing, flung him aside. Matt 
slammed against the far wall with a 
violence that dazed him. - By the time 
he had caught his breath and 
wobbled uncertainly to his knees, 


the man had retrieved the gun and 
was standing over him. 

“Behave yourself, kid!” he 
warned. “You might get hurt next 
time.” 

Matt got slowly upon his feet, 
dismayed at having been so readily 
worsted. The man could fight, 
could take care of himself in an 
emergency. It wasn’t going to be 
easy to outwit him. Stooping to 
pick up his cap from the floor, the 
man jerked himself erect as a 
sound came, the labored cough of a 
motor pulling through deep sand. 
It drew nearer, and Matt knew a 
car was traveling along his road, ap- 
proaching the house. If it should 
be Sprague or Sheriff Wilkens— 

The car came into the yard and 
stopped just beyond the window. 
The motor was cut off, and pres- 
ently someone tramped across the 
porch and rattled the doorknob, 

“Keep quiet!” the man _ whis- 
pered. “Don’t answer. We want. 
no company.” 

A fist hammered upon the door 
then and a voice was raised. 

“You, Matt! Let me in.” 

“Its Luke Curry!’ Matt ex- 
claimed, and wondered what had 
brought him here. 

“The police?” 

“No. Just one of the fishermen.” 

Curry shouted again and began 
kicking the door. “Open up, will 
you? I know you're inside, Matt. 
I can see the light under the door. 
If you don’t open up,” he threat- 
ened, “TIl bust through a window.” 

Matt glanced questioning at his 
companion, The man scowled. 
“All right, let him in. But get rid 
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of him in a hurry. And don’t try 
anything! I'll be watching. This 
gun’s working now, and I’ll sure as 
hell use it.” 

He backed away, slipping between 
the curtains that shut off the bed- 
room from the living quarters. The 
pounding at the door continued. 
Matt stepped to it, shot back the 
bolt. Curry pushed his way inside, 
kicking the door shut behind him, 
and stood a moment glaring about 
the room. 

“What’s the idea, lockin’ yourself 
in this way?” he burst out. “You 
still. scary ?” 

“What you wantin’ of me?” Matt 
demanded. 

“Sprague wants to see you. He 
sent me. You're in for a mess of 
trouble, cookin’ up that yarn you 
did.” Curry leered. “You been 
showed up. Knowed you'd be. I 
told the marshal and Sheriff Wil- 
kens as much, but they wasn’t be- 
lievin’ me till a while ago when Sam 
Kirkwood talked.” 

“Sam—he’s all right then?” Matt 
cried. 

“Wasn’t so bad hurt after all, 
and—” 

“I’m glad of that,’ Matt said 
fervently. 

“He come to at the hospital and 
told the police what happened in 
the bank. Told the truth about it. 
You didn’t figure on his doin’ that, 
did you?” 

“What did he say?” 

“He says it was a little guy 
wearin’ a cap who did the robbin’ 
and shot him down.” 

Matt nodded. “He ought to 
know,” 


“But it don’t jibe with what you’ 
told about a big, red-faced fellow 
wearin’ a gray suit,” persisted 
Curry. 

“Was that why Sprague wanted 
to see me?” 

“He knows you've lied to him 
now. Set him off lookin’ for some- 
body you made up. You better 
come along with me before—” 

“I don’t need you to bring me in,” 
Matt broke in. “Get out!” 

“Afraid are you?’ Curry came 
toward him. “What you aim to do? 
Run off, maybe? You been actin’ 
funny, havin’ your door locked 
and—” He stopped short to peer 
at something on the floor. 

Matt glanced down at the same 
time. What he saw in the shadow 
cast by the table was a flat package 
of currency that he knew must have 
worked out of the fugitive’s pocket 
during the brief struggle a few mo- 
ments before. 

Before Matt could move, Curry 
pounced upon it, came up with the 
package in his fingefs, stared at his 
find. “Money!” he exclaimed. 
“Bank’s money! How come it to 
be here in your place? You—” 

Behind him the curtains parted. 
The man who edged between them 
took two quick, silent steps. The 
clubbed gun in his hand lifted, de- 
scended upon the back of Curry’s 
head. He grunted and half turned 
as if striving to get a glimpse of 
his assailant. Then his knees buck- 
led under him and he pitched to the 
floor, 

The man leaned over, coolly 
picked up the banknotes that had 
fallen from Curry’s fingers, and 
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thrust them into his pocket. “A 
good thing your friend spotted this 
roll. I might have found myself 
short. Little enough as it is.” 

“He’s no friend of mine,” Matt 
retorted, his eyes upon Curry who 
lay quiet where he had dropped, a 
little blood trickling from the wound 
on his head, 

“I didn’t figure he was from the 
talk I heard.” 

The man stepped back to regard 
Matt quizzically. “What’s this I 
hear about you slipping the police a 
phony description of me? Pm 
damned if I get it.” 

“You don’t have to,” Matt re- 
turned shortly. 

“No, I suppose not. It just had 
me puzzled, that’s all.” He shook 
his head. “The idea of you front- 
ing for me, sending the coppers off 
to round up a spook. Too bad you 
didn’t get away with it. Too bad 
for both of us.” ‘ 

Matt remained silent, his eyes 
still upon Curry, his mind suddenly 
alert. ; 

“If that cashier hadn’t blabbed 
I might have escaped without all 
this trouble and you wouldn’t have 
been in a jam. Youre going to 
find yourself in a worse one when 
this bird wakes up and tells what 
he saw and what happened to him,” 
the man went on. “You'll have a 
tough time trying to account for 
things. The quicker we pull out of 
here the better, You see that, don’t 
you?” 

“I see that,” Matt repeated, his 
mind made up. 

The man chuckled, “I’ve a hunch 
you have enough gas, after all, 


havent you? Enough to get us 
away?” 

“Let’s get started,’ Matt urged, 
almost impatiently, and moved to- 
ward the door. 

Outside the night was clear, 
‘Phere was no moon yet, but the 
stars were bright. The two men 
passed Curry’s car in the yard and 
went on toward the pier, walked 
out on it single file. Matt, leading 
the way, dropped into the moored 
boat and turned over the engine. 
It came to life almost at once. 

The man watched as Matt cast 
off the lines and took the wheel. 
When the boat was moving out into 
the shadowy cove with only its run- 
ning lights showing, the passenger, 
leaning against the door of the 
cabin, spoke. 

“PH duck inside if a patrol hap- 
pens along,” he said, “I can shoot 
just as well from there if I have to. 
Remember that, wort you?” 

Matt nodded without turning his 
head. 

“If it comes to a showdown, TH 
sink a couple slugs into you before, 
anyone gets to me.” 

“Like you did Sam Kirkwood,” 
Matt said. x 

“Only you won’t be so lucky,” 
the other responded. 

The boat purred on through the 
star-filled night. The dark water 
was alive with phosphoreseence. It 
swirled and eddied along the sides 
of the boat and trailed aft in gleam- 
ing whorls of liquid silver. Ahead 
of them a light glowed for an in- 
stant, winked out, the first of the 
tall channel markers. Other lights 
blinked here and there, or remained 
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fixed. Matt knew them all, read 
them as easily as he did the street 
signs in the village. They gave 
him confidence and courage. 

“What're you saying if were 
stopped?” the passenger inquired 
presently, and came to stand beside 
the wheel. 

“We wont be,” Matt assured 
him, but didn’t explain. 

“It'll be safer if we're not,” the 
man said. “Safer for both of us. 
Don’t forget the spot you're in,” 
He peered off into the enveloping 
haze. “How long will it take to 
cross the bay?” 

“Tve made it in twenty minutes, 
the tide bein’ right.” 
to keep the man talking and unsus- 
pecting, keep him within arm’s 
length. 

“Good enough. We ought to be 
well across before that pock-marked 
lug comes to his senses and spills 
the news to the coppers, You can 
drop me off on the mainland and 
keep right on going. You ought 
to know a proper hideout. You'd 
be crazy to return to the island 
now.” 

“I been thinkin’ on that,” Matt 
said soberly. ‘Got my plans set.” 
His eyes remained straight ahead, 
the wheel steady under his fingers. 
\He must be careful now, rounding 
the point, the shoals were tricky. 

Far in the distance a thin finger 
of light suddenly swept across the 
sky, dipped and crept along the 
shore. “A patrol,’ Matt an- 
nounced. “Long ways off though.” 
_ “Close enough,” the other ven- 
tured uneasily. 

Matt grinned as he leaned for- 


Matt wanted - 


ward and cut off the engine. He 
gave the wheel a sharp twist and 
instinctively braced himself for 
what was to come. The boat 
grounded, the bow lifted, tilted 
drunkenly as it plowed into the 
mangroves. The man beside him 
cried out, groped for the wheel, 
missed, and was flung headlong to 
the deck. 

Instantly, Matt was upon him, 
pinning him down. Apparently, 
the fall had not stunned the man, 
for he began cursing, struggling. 
Matt attempted to pinion his arms 
and got one of them. As he reached 
for the other a shot thundered in 
his ear. Flame scorched the back 
of his neck, but he knew the slug 
had gone wild. He drove a knee 
into the man’s writhing stomach 
and at the same time clawed des- 
perately for the gun. He got his 
fingers around the barrel, tore it 
away. 

The boat lurched as the stern 
swung around and settled deeper 
into the water. Matt found him- 
self slipping along the sharply tilted 
deck and let himself go, dragging 
the man with him. They bumped 
against the low gunwale, rocked 
there a moment and spilled over- 
board. Matt released his hold as 
they struck the water, thrust the 
man from him and swam off. 

The tide was running far stronger 
than he expected and it swept him 
away from the grounded boat. 
Turning back against the current 
he heard the man splashing and 
yelling. It told him that the fugi- 
tive could not swim, or was too 
panicky to try, and he laughed. In 
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the dim light he saw the man bob- 
bing toward him, his arms flailing 
the water. He waited for him to 
come closer, reached out and seized 
his coat collar. 

“Take it easy,” he shouted, “I 
ain't lettin’ you drown.” 

But the terror-stricken man sud- 
denly clung to him, hung on, chok- 
ing and spluttering, dragging him 
under. Matt swore as he endeav- 
ored to wrench himself free. The 
tide carried them along, rolled them 
over and over crazily. Desperate 
now, he got both hands about the 
man’s throat, squeezed with all his 
strength. 

He told himself he had been a 
fool, trying to rescue this crook. 
The man wasn’t worth saving and 
no one would thank him for doing 
so. His lungs were bursting and 
he could not rid himself of the 
weight that dragged him down. But 
he must not give up, he thought, 
must not let himself be drowned. 
By this time Luke Curry would be 
awake and hurrying out to tell his 
story. There would be no one to 
account for what had happened, or 
to explain, Matt knew, and the 
thought of that spurred him to 
greater effort. He kicked out and 
came to the surface again. And for 
a moment, fighting for breath, he 
did not recognize the shadowy ob- 
ject that loomed above him. 


In the small office that opened 
from Sprague’s ship chandlery, the 
marshal and Sheriff Wilkens lis- 
tened gravely to Luke Curry’s ac- 
count of what had befallen him. 

“Time I come to my senses Matt 
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and this other fellow had skipped 
out,” he finished breathlessly. 
“They've took off in Matts boat, 
and—” 

“Tt wasn’t Matt who hit you?” 
the sheriff broke in. 

“Of course not. It was the man 
he had hid. I never seen him. He 
slipped up behind and clouted me 
just after I’d picked up the money.” 

“How much money was there?” 
Sprague asked. 

“A thick bundle of it,” Curry as- 
serted. “Tied up with a strip of 
paper like they use in the bank. I 
knew it was some of the stolen 
money soon’s I clapped eyes on it. 
I figured something was wrong 
when Matt had his door locked,” 
he ran on. “He wasn't for lettin’ 
me in till I threatened to bust out 
a window.” 

“What did he say when you told 
him about Sam?” 

“Made out he was right glad. 
But I could see he was scared. And 
he wouldn’t come along with me 
neither. I tell you—” 

“You think the man you didn’t 
see was the one Sam told us about ?” 

“Why else would he be hidin’ ?” 

“Well, if they’ve put off, as you 
say,’ Wilkens stated calmly, “the 
patrol will pick them up. They’re 
stepping every boat leaving the 
island now. Nobody’s getting away 
from here tonight. I’ve seen to 
that.” 

Curry shrugged. “Don’t be so 
sure, Matt’s a slick one, knowin’ 
these waters, knowin’ what he’s in 
for if caught. You'll be lucky to 
see hide or hair of him again. He 
kept this creok at his place waitin’ 
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for the draw to be fixed. When I 
busted in and told him what Sam 
had said he saw where he’d have 
to risk gettin’ the man off by boat 
and himself as well.” 

Sprague shook his head. “I’m 
inot ready to believe that.” He 
looked through the open doorway 
into the store and saw Lela stand- 
ing back in the shadows, realized 
that she must have heard all that 
Curry told. “Matt will show up 
again,” he went on assuredly, rais- 
ing his voice. “You wait and see. 
There is something to explain what 
has happened.” 

“Explains itself, don’t it?” Curry 
came back derisively. “I figured 
first Matt told that yarn about 
tacklin’ the fellow with a gun be- 
cause he wanted to make himself 
out a hero. Now it’s plain he lied 
deliberate to put us followin’ a 
blind trail and let his thievin’ part- 
ner get away safe. And before 
that he pretended to be knocked out 
when you found him in the bank.” 

“How do you know Matt lied?” 
Sprague demanded. 

“Ain’t picked up no big, red-face 
fellow in a gray suit, have you?” 

“Not yet. But that doesn’t prove 
anything. There might have 
been—” 

“Even if you did find him that 
don’t account for Matt’s skippin’ 
out like he’s done or the bundle of 
money I picked off the floor, and 
him refusin’ to come along with 
me,” 

“I didn’t ask you to bring him 
in,” Sprague returned. “You said 
you were going past his place and 
I told you to stop off and tell him 


about Sam. If Pd wanted Matt 
Pd have gone for him myself.” 

“Well, it’s a good thing I walked 
in on him,” Curry said. 

The phone rang and the sheriff 
reached for it. He listened a mo- 
ment and hung up. | 

“The bridge is open again,” he 
announced. “My men are check- 
ing the occupants of all cars cross- 
ing to the mainland.” 

“Youre wastin’ time doin’ that,” 
Curry scoffed. “The pair you want 
is travelin’ by water.” 

“You run along and get your head 
patched up, Luke,” Wilkens advised 
mildly. “Me and the marshal will 
try to take care of things. Much 
obliged for what you told us.” 

Curry slammed the door behind 
him. Sprague got out of his chair 
and walked into the store, but saw 
no one. He called the girl’s name, 
and when there was no response he 
decided she had slipped back to the 
apartment upstairs. 

“Your niece out there a while 
ago, wasn’t it?” the sheriff queried 
when Sprague returned. “Thought 
so. She and Matt been keeping 
company for some time?” - 

Sprague nodded. “A year now,” 
he said. “I wouldn't like to think—” 

“Be too bad,’ Wilkens agreed. 
“Always liked Matt.” 

The men fell silent then, waiting. 
Sprague kept glancing at his watch. 
The phone rang again, but it was 
only the editor of the county paper 
asking for the latest news. The 
sheriff said there was nothing to 
report so far. 

“Might be before long,” he added. 
“Keep your shirt on and stick 
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around... . Yep, I got a hunch. 
Maybe the right one. Til let you 
know the first thing.” He put 
down the receiver and chuckled. 
“Most excitement weve had here 
since Ike Crater mistook a porpoise 
for a torpedo and—” 

A noise outside on the stoop 
brought Sprague to his feet. He 
moved swiftly across the room, but 
the door opened before he reached 
it and Matt came in. His clothes 
were dripping and he walked un- 
steadily toward a chair, sank into it. 

“Td have been here sooner only 
I had a little trouble,” he began, 
and looked expectantly around the 
room. “Luke showed up yet?” 

“Been here and gone,” Sprague 
said. “Told quite a story. We've 
been waiting—” 

“T’ve got one to tell myself,” 
Matt broke in. And while the man 
listened he revealed what had hap- 
pened at his place just before and 
after Curry’s appearance on the 
scene. “I couldn’t warn him or 


come down here at the time,” he 


finished. “Not with that crook 
holdin’ a gun on the two of us.” 

Wilkens swore softly. “So that 
was the way of it, eh? A wonder 
we didn’t suspect as much. This 
man forced you to take him off by 
boat, did he?” 

“I didn’t need no forcin’,” Matt 
declared. “Usin’ the boat gave me 
the chance I wanted, though I 
hadn’t seen it that way till after 
Luke got clouted. When I run the 
boat aground as I’d planned on 
doin’, the crook was knocked flat. 
I piled on to him and we rolled 
overboard. He couldn’t swim so 


well, and when I tried to save him 
he grabbed me, pulled me -under. 
I thought I was a goner for a while, 
what with the tide runnin’ so strong 
and him fightin’ me. If I hadn’t 
come up the last time right smack 
against that first channel marker, 
and hung on to it to get back my 
wind—” 

“But the man!” Sprague cried. 
“What became of him?” 

“I towed him ashore after Td 
rested up some. Brought him along 
as far’s your stoop. He didn’t give 
me no trouble then. I guess he’s 
done for.” 

With, an exclamation, the sheriff 
bounded to the door, flung it open. 
Sprague crowded close behind him. 
In the dim light they stared down 
at the quiet, sodden form that lay 
on the rough planking. Then be- 
tween them they carried the man 
into the room, lowered him to a 
bench. 

“Dead, all right,” Wilkens an- 
nounced a moment later, completing 
his examination, and cocked an eye 


at Matt. “These marks on his 
throat—” 

“T had to get rough,” Matt ex- 
plained. 


The sheriff nodded and began to 
explore the dead man’s pockets. He 
dug out several flat packages of 
damp currency, scanned them. 
“Looks like most of the bank's 
money is here,” he declared jubi- 
lantly. 

“That’s why I took pains to bring 
him in, dead or not,” Matt said. 
“I wanted you to know I'd got the 
right man, and to own up to 
what—” 
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“No doubt of it,” Sprague put 
in, smiling. “Not with that evi- 
dence parked on him. And he fits 
‘the description Sam Kirkwood gave 
us.” 

“Don’t fit the fellow I described,” 
Matt burst out. 

“Why should it?” charged 
Sprague. “That other man—” 

“Wasn’t no other man at all,” 
Matt confessed. “You know Td 
lied to you. You must have knowed 
that ever since Sam told what he 
did. It was this little fellow here 
who tackled me in the bank. I... 
{ was too scared to stop him.” 

Sprague remained unperturbed. 
“You weren’t too scared the second 
time.” 

“His gun jammed and I should 
have caught him easy,” Matt hur- 
ried on. “But I didn’t. I just stood 
there like a dummy, let him beat 
me down and get away. I was too 
shamed to tell that before all the 
folks, so I made up—” 

“But he didn’t get away,” Wil- 
kens interrupted, and came beside 
him. “You got the man we want 


and the money he stole. That’s all 
that matters.” 
“Yes, but I told—” Matt- fal- 


tered. 

“Who cares what you told?” pro- 
tested Sprague. “What difference 
does it make now? How’s anyone 
going to disprove a word of it? We 


couldn’t have if you hadn’t brought 
in this man and confessed. Prob- 
ably makes you feel better, owning 
up to us, and I admire you for it, 
Matt. But you're not repeating it. 
Understand? You're sticking to 


‘your story.” 


Matt looked uncertainly from one 
to the other of the men. The mar- 
shal grinned as he caught Wilkens’ 
eye. 

“Dogged if that hunch of yours 
hasn’t panned out correct, sheriff. 
You figured all along there might 
be two men in on this robbery, and 
now we're sure of it.” 

Wilkens nodded and chuckled. 
“I was always pretty good on 
hunches.” 

“That big fellow who mixed with 
Matt seems to have given us the 
slip so far,” the marshal declared. 
“Wouldn’t surprise me none if he 
hasn’t got across the bridge by now 
right under the nose of your dep- 
uty.” 

“Likely be hard to pick up, too,” 
the sheriff admitted. He hesitated 
and looked guardedly over his shoul- 
der as footsteps sounded on the 
stairs. “TIl have to phone that 
newspaper fellow right off, tell him 
the facts,” he added, and lowered 
his voice as Lela appeared in the 
doorway. “You wouldn’t want to 
make me out a liar, would you, 
Matt?” 


THE END. 
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